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MENETRIERS, TROUBADOURS, AND MASTER- 
SINGERS. 


(Continued from page 131.) 
THE TROUBADOURS OF PROVENCE. 


IT appears from Czsar’s writings that France possessed, 
even before the migration of the nations, a very mixed 





population. Czsar mentions particularly three people—. 


the Aquitanians, the Belge, and the Celts, which latter 
called themselves mostly Gaelics, and which had the same 
origin as the Celtiberians of the Pyrenean peninsula. and 
as the Celtic branches of the British Isles. The Celtic 
element seems, however, to have been preponderant, as it 
impressed its stamp on the national character, notwith- 
standing the supremacy of the Romans and the succeed- 
ing conquest by Germanic tribes. Less successful the 
Celtic element appeared in point of language, inasmuch 
as it had to give way before the migration of nations to a 
corrupted Latin; and during and after the migration it 
could not hold its own against a mixed idiom (Romanza) 
which formed itself out of the people’s Latin and of dif- 
ferent German dialects. The Romanza began to develop 
itself simultaneously with the French national spirit, 
namely, at the time of the King Hugh Capet, and was 
divided at that epoch into three different dialects—the 
real French in the environs of Paris, the Walloon in the 
north, and the Provencal or Limosin, but mostly called 
simply “lingua romana” (shorter, “ romans”) in the south, 
Here, in the sunny vales of the Provence (from the Latin 
“ provincia,” as southern Gallia seemed to the Romans 
to be the province par excellence), on the borders of the 
Garonne, on the opulent and luxurious coast of the 
Mediterranean, and in the green of the Pyrenees ; here, 
amidst a cheerful and lively people, of varied talents, 
among whom the influence of culture of the old Greek 
colony Massilia (Marseilles) had not remained fruitless, 
awoke, after the demise of the antique world, after the 
storms of the migration, amidst the noisy and tumultuous 
preparations for the Crusades, for the first time that con- 
templation of the world, and (as its expression) that poetry 
which we call, in opposition to the classic, the romantic 
poetry. Here was the ground on which the orient and 
occident, Moorish and Christian knighthood, had met in 
hard struggles ; here were fought the decisive battles of 
Abderrahman and Charles Martel; here Charlemagne 
and his paladins had performed their deeds of valour. It 
would be natural that the provencal poetry, which had exer- 
cised such paramount influence upon medieval and modern 
Europe, should be called into life by the call of the horn of 
the dying paladin, ‘the chivalrous Roland, at Ronceval. 
In the provengal poetry is expressed as much intense 
sadness and burning longing, as much passionate rebellion 
of an oppressed warrior’s feeling, as we might expect to 
hear in the sound with which the heroic nephew appealed 
to the imperial uncle. Although this idea may, perhaps, 
seem poetical, it certainly cannot claim to possess the 
merit of correctness, in as far as the cradle of romantic 
and chivalrous poetry stood not in France, but in the 
Arabian provinces of Spain, from whence the provengals as 
well as the Spaniards derived their first and primary 
poetical impulses. France, on whose ground the battles 
between Arabian and Christian chivalry were fought, 
became by degrees the ome of the romantic and 
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chivalrous poetry. It was particularly in the time of 
Alfonso IV. of Castilia, towards the end of the eleventh 
century, when this sovereign had, with the help and 
assistance of French cavaliers, taken the town of Toledo 
from the Moors. Not only the intellectual and social 
education, but particularly the songs and poems of the 
vanquished, raised the admiration of the victors, and they 
brought from Toledo into France the germs of that “gaya 
scienza” (cheerful science). The Provence became now 
the prominent seat of the cheerful poetry, whose Arabian 
origin shows itself also by the absence of the epic and 
dramatic element (which is also wanting in Arabian 
poetry), and by moving entirely within the lyrical circle 
of the love-song, the romanza, the didactic, and the satire. 
The more refined education, encouraged by the fertility 
and beauty of the country and the material welfare of the 
people, the fiery, elastic temperament of the inhabitants, 
and the luxury and unlimited hospitality of the provengal 
courts, greeted and accepted with genuine enthusiasm the 
impulse given by the Arabs. This enthusiasm soon pro- 
duced the heroic legend, awoke the interest for fairy tales, 
and created the poetical competitions in singing and in- 
venting songs. With the chivalrous exercise of the 
tournament began to be mixed the graceful plays and 
amusements of the “corts d’amour,” or love-courts, which 
contributed towards the softening of the manners, and 
helped to give an elegant and urbane form to social inter- 
course. A gentle breeze of poetry was wafted, so to speak, 
through the beautiful Provence and her inhabitants, and 
although examples of a sentimental sophistry may be 
found in some of this poetry, it cannot be denied that this 
country enjoyed, at a time of general barbarism, might 
and power of intelligence, and that poetical diction had 
obtained great influence among the people. 

Poetry was called in the Provence “ art de trobar” (art 
of finding), and for this reason its professors called them- 
selves “trobador,”’ or “trobaire” (inventors). It has 
already been said that the jongleurs (jocu/atores) and 
menetriers did not enjoy equal distinction with the trouba- 
dours. Likewise it has been mentioned that the troubadour, 
not possessing the gift of accompanying his songs himself, 
nor sufficient talent to recite his own poetry, employed a 
jongleur or menetrier to play the accompaniments or to 
speak it in his stead. At first every poetical expression 
was simply called vérs (verse) ; only after some time the 
expressions cazzo and canzoneta came into use. Cheerful 
songs were called scu/as ; plaintive songs, /ais; morning 
songs, a/bas,; evening songs, serenas. The somet was a 
song accompanied by an-instrument ; da/ada, one to which 
was joined a dance. The chief subject or theme of the 
“art de trobar” was love and the glorification of the 
beloved. For this purpose the forms chosen were the 
canzos, the albas, and serenas; also the shepherd's song, 
pastorata, with dialogue between the poet and the shepherd 
or shepherdess. Besides the erotic songs, other forms, 
possessing a lyrical background, were highly popular, such 
as the legend, the fudle, the nevas or novel, the contes or 
narratives, the /ezzone or competing song (streitgedicht), 
and the: sirventes (sirventesca) a song of praise or of 
reproof. The character of the ¢enzone, if the subject 
treated was more that of a gallant controversy between 
two poets, was properly that of casuistic sophistry ; the 
sirventes, however, claim a greater importance, in as far 
as their expression of reproof was generally directed 
against the tyranny of Rome, and in them the poets tried 
to expose the immorality of the priesthood. Thus, the 
troubadours became also the pioneers and guides of poli- 
tical and social life ; and this part of their activity deserves 
to be remembered. We cite an example of a sirventes 
which Guillem Figueiras directed against Rome :— 
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Ret a SO Ree, ber ends to gain, and preferred to die (1126) in exile. Between 1140 nyt 
, a toe began) HOPING Ev}, Bansee, 1195 we find Bernard de Neutadour, a son of a servant 0 
ae ne eaeiaeee by fare oral Wi ea ; | the noble family of Neutadour. Owing to his rare beauty 


Rather than resign , 
Proud unjust pretensions, 


Le} map la senhoria 


Que Fes non temetz Alf the laws will break, 

Dita ni sos devetz, Human or divine, 

Ans sci que fairetz ‘Freacherous measures take, 
Mais ya'ieu dir non poiria And promote dissensigns 


De mal per un detz. For dominion’s sake. 
Rom, ab fals sembelh 

Tendetz vostra tenzura, 
E man mal morseih 

Mapjate, qui que l’endura ; 
Car avetz d’andelh 

Ab simpla guardadura, 
Dedins wp robat, 

Serpent coronat 
De yibra engenrat 

Per qu'el diable us apella 
Com al sien privat. 


Rome with fel] deceit 

Spins her web demure!y ; 
Few can free their feet, 

The meshes hold securely. 
Innocent she seems, 

Like a lamb’s her clothing, 
Furious beast within, 

She with venom teems, 
Serpent crown’d with sin, 

And with the good man s loathing 
Satan’s praise can win. 


Equally strong and condemnatory is the sirventes 
addressed by the celebrated Peire (Pierre, Peter) Cardinal 
to the priests :-— 


Li clerc si fan pastor 


‘astoys they’re called, for shame ! 
E son ancizedor ; 


lurderers should be their name, 
E semblan de santor Those men of holy mien 
juan los yey revestir, In priestly garments seen ; 
pren m’a soyenir My mind will often dwell 
ven y a4, qu’un dia n what the flock befell 
Vole ad un parc venir When Wolf among the sheep, 
Mas, pels cas gae temia In snowy fleece did creep. 
Pelh qe moton vestic, Beneath this sly disguise 
Ab que los escarnic ; Them one by one surprise, 
Pays maujet ¢ trahic And thus within his power 
Selhas, pue !’abellic. At lejsure all devour. 


Aissi cum son major, 
Sonab mens de yalor 
Et ab mais de follor, 
Et ab mens de ver dir 
Et ab mais de mentir, 
Et ab mens de clercir 


The higher they attain, 

The more they vex and pain; 
Always the truth despise, 

If they can work by lies ; 
Scant science they possess, 
Of peace and concord less ; 


Et ab mais de falhir, Boast much of being meek, 

Et ab mens de paria ; But that in yain we seek ; 

Dels fals cleregues 0 dic,’ Against God’s glory nought 
u’animais tant enemic From ancient times has wrought 
eu adieu non anzic Such direful impious ill ; 


De sai lo temps antic. As priestcraft’s bitter will. 


The troubadours were not only the singers of love, but 
also the heralds of honour and freedom ; and our modern 
political lyric did actually originate in the poetry of the 
time we are just speaking of. 

The period when the provengal poetry stood at its 
highest was from 1090 till about 1294. After that time it 
soon decayed, almost simultaneously with the knighthood 
with which it was intimately connected. The forms of 
this poetry were still extant for some time, but its spirit 
had gone, and the want of this could not be supplemented 
by the attempts and exertions of single highly-gifted and 
talented men; neither were the efforts successful of the 
fantastic King René, who vainly tried during the time, 
1409—1480, to resuscitate the former provengal poetry. A 
chief reason for its decadence was also that the provencal 
language was, after the unhappy wars of the Albigenses, 
pitilessly persecuted, and was considered as a means of 
heresy and rebellion. 

We will just name the most important of the trouba- 
dours, and, as far as we are able to ascertain, give short 
biographical notes of these celebrities. 

_ As the oldest troubadour, Guillaume 1X., Comte de 

Poitiers and Duke of Aquitaine, is mentioned. He was 
born in 1071, and succeeded his father in the government. 
In 1101 he went to the Holy Land, but was obliged to 
escape to Antioch. On account of his dissolute life he 
was excommunicated by the Bishop of Poitiers, and the 
Pope, Calixtus II., ordered him to appear before the 
Council of Rheims ; however, he did not obey this order, 





and exquisite grace and talent, he was not only admitted 
into the most noble society, but greatly admired by the 
ladies. Most of his songs were written in honour of the 
beautiful Agnes de Montlugon, Viscountess de Neutadour, 
who accepted readily the homage offered to her (Fé¢tis, i., 
369). At the same time (1140—1185) flourished also the 
original Marcabrun, who attained great celebrity by his 
satirical poems. Highly romantic is the life of the un- 
happy Jaufre de Rudel, Prince of Blaya (1140—1170). 
Jautre de Rudel was a distinguished and high-principled 
nobleman. He fell in love with the Countess of Tripolis 
without ever having seen her, and solely on account of the 
praises he heard from the pilgiims returning from Antioch 
of her great kindness and amiability. His desire to see 
her determined him to take the cross and to proceed to 
the Holy Land. On the sea a serious illness befell him, 
and his fellow-travellers considered him already lost, but 
brought him, nevertheless, to an inn at Tripolis, and 
informed the countess of his presence ; she rushed to his 
bed and embraced him, whereupon he awoke, and praised 
God for having allowed him to liye until he had seen his 
idol. He died in the arms of the benevolent lady, who 
had him buried in the cemetery of the Templars. Soon 
after this occurrence the countess entered a convent and 
took the veil. Count Rambaut III. of Orange (reigning 
from 1150 till 1173); Pierre of Auvergne (reigning from 
1155 till 1215); Guillem de Cabestaing (1181—1196) ; 
Pierre Rogier (1160—1180); King Alfonso II. of Aragon 
(reigned 1162—1196) ; Richard I. (Coeur de Lion), King 
of England and Count of Poitiers (reigned 1189—1199) ;- 
Robert I., Dauphin of Auvergne (reigned 1169—1234); 
Peire Raymon of Toulouse (1170-~1200); Arnaut of 
Marueil (between 1170 and 1200); Guirot of Borneil 
(about 1175—1220); all these belonged to the distin- 
guished troubadours of this time. 

We must dwell a little on Piere Vidal and Bertran de Born. 
The first lived between 1175 and 1215. Vidal lived succes- 
sively in Genoa, the Montferrat, and Milan, followed (as it is 
said) Richard Coeur de Lion to Palestine, and died about 
1215 at the court of Alfonso III., King of Aragon. Vidal 
encountered many adventures, some of which did not turn 
out successfully; it is even reported that an injured 
husband contrived to have Vidal deprived of his tongue ; 
another report says that the Countess of Marseilles, 
offended by his homage, forced him to expatriation ; 
lastly, it is said that he lost his reason, and died in very 
unhappy circumstances. Sixty poems of Vidal’s are in 
existence, nine of which are to be found in the collection 
published by Raynouard. The second, Bertran de Born, 
a proud and warlike singer, was a Count of Hautefort’ in 
the Perigord (government of Guienne and Gascoigne), 
who was constantly in a state of warfare with his neigh- 
bours. When he even attempted to make war on 
Henry II. of England (then possessing Guienne), he was 
taken prisoner in his castle with his whole troop. 
Henry II. generously accorded him his liberty. After 
that time Bertran de Born lived in a retired way, entered 
a monastery, and died there. Dante, in his /xferno 
(chapter xxviii, lines 112—142), mentions Bertrand de 
Born (as Beltram de Bernio), and the German poet, 
Uhland, made Born the subject of one of his most beau- 
tiful ballads (Uhland’s Gedichte, page 343). 

Folquet of Marseilles (died 1231); Pons of Capdueil 
(about 1180—1190), who wrote fiery and effective crusade 
songs; Rambaut de Nacqueiras (1180—1207); Pierol 
(t 180— 1225) ; Guillem of Saint Didier (1180—1200) ; the 
amous Monk of Montaudon (1180—1200), a bold and 
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cynical satirist ; Peire (Peter) Cardinal, undoubtedly the 
most striking and successful poet of sérventes, and Guillem 
Figueiras, of both of whom we have quoted examples; and, 
lastly, Guiraut Riquier (1250—1294), close the rich number 
of the troubadours and provengal poets. In our next we 
shall relate the highly romantic episode of Blondel de 
Nesle, the favourite troubadour of Richard Cceur de Lion. 


E. PAUER. 
(To be continued.) 








WEBER'S “ JUBEL-CANTATA.” 
BY EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
(Concluded from p. 128.) 


THE following movement (recitative, duettino, for two 
soprani, chorus, and bass solo—in all 102 bars) describes 
the invasion of Saxony during the great European war at 
the beginning of the century. The duettino, which tells 
of the anxiety of the people for the safety of their king, 
though melodious, is less striking than some other por- 
tions of the work; but the following prayer, “ Herr voll 
Allmacht, und voll Milde,” is extremely fine ; it leads to 
a charming bass solo, of which I quote the melody only. 








Andante con moto, 
? Sono. laa “ep. f 
Decke ihn mit dei-nem Schil-de, den du 
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This passage is then repeated by the chorus in full har- 
mony, after which the second portion of the prayer is 
treated in the same way, and a short coda concludes the 
iece. 

. The following bass recitative, of 30 bars, tells of the 
safe return of the king, and presents little to notice’ ex- 
cepting some effective scoring for the brass instruments. 
It leads to the most popular and “taking” number of the 
whole work—the quartett and chorus, “ Schmiicket die 
Thoren mit Bliithen und Zweigen” (Cc major, 2-4, Molto 
vivace, 169 bars). The opening symphony hasan unusual 
orchestral effect—a florid solo for the flute in semiquavers 
being doubled two octaves below by the violoncello. At 
the eleventh bar, the solo quartett enters :— 
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When, four bars later, this delicious melody is re- 
peated éutti fortissimo, the florid passages of the soprano 





solo, being too difficult to render their execution by the 
chorus safe, are given to the violins, a simplified version 
being allotted to the voices. The continuation of the 
melody is then heard from the quartett, repeated as before 
by the chorus ; after which the music modulates with 
charming brightness of effect to E major. The original 
“dactylic” rhythm is still maintained, without however 
becoming monotonous, and after the recurrence of the 
first subject, a most animated coda developed at consijder- 
able length begins with the words— , 


Sei Konig uns willkommen 
Augusta’s seid willkommen,” 


It is this movement which, when Weber produced his 
work in London, as mentioned last month, wastumultuously 
encored. Nowonder! I cannot but think it would be 
certain to be encored at almost any concert where it might 
be heard. There is nothing fresher, fuller of spirit, and in 
every way more thoroughly enjoyable, to be found in the 
whole of Weber’s works. 

Another recitative of 29 bars for tenor and soprano 
solos leads to the final chorus, “ Konig, még’ an deinem 
Throne” (E flat, maestoso and presto, G, 83 bars). The 
pompous introduction, 20 bars in length, recalls not merely 
by its tonality, but by some of its sequences of harmony, 
the opening movement of the cantata, thus giving unity 
of design to the whole composition. Ending with a half- 
close on the dominant seventh, it introduces a presto of 
wonderful vigour and spirit, led off by the basses and 
answered by the rest of the chorus. 
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The effect of the c flat in the bass’ in the last bar but 
one of the extract is splendid ; and two bars later another 
point occurs which might be described as electrical. The 
last two bars are repeated to the words “und Herz und 
Hand,” and then, without any preparation, the basses 
alone shout out the words “ Dir, mit Dir dem Vaterland,” 
on the upper D flat, accompanied by three trombones and 
four horns fortissimo. This D flat is repeated up to the 
last syllable of the line, when the flat seventh descends to 
c, when the rest of the voices and instruments join in, 
leading up to a triumphant cadence in the original key. 
Then follows the peroration—one of the most striking 
points in this remarkable work. The hearer naturally 
expects the jubilant tone of the piece to be sus- 
tained to its close ; but, with masterly effect, the voices 
suddenly drop down to a Piano, and conclude with the 
prayer for the monarch, “ The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee! The Lord lift his shield over thee, and grant us 
his peace! Amen!” These words are set as an ecclesi- 
astical canto-fermo, in this manner:— 
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The chorus is unaccompanied save by a soft roll on the 
drums, and between each phrase a flourish of brass instru- 
ments of four bars is introduced. To give a more martial 
character to the passage, Weber has written parts for four 
trumpets, in addition to the two employed in the rest of 
the score. At the end of the prayer the “ Amen” is given 
three times with the full power of chorus and orchestra, 
and four bars of symphony for the latter end the work. 

It is much to be desired that some of our good choral 
societies, either in London or the provinces, would produce 
this splendid cantata. Of its success with the public there 
could not be a moment’s question, and it presents so few 
difficulties either to singers or players that its preparation 
would involve no great labour. May this article be the 
means of directing the attention of our conductors to the 
work. They would, I am convinced, indorse the opinion | 
of the composer’s son and biographer, that, “ next to his | 
operas, it offers the most striking testimony to his powers | 
of production.” 











- COMMENTS. 
\BY EDWARD DANNREUTHER. 


L—SOME REMARKS ON WAGNER’S ORCHESTRA. 


* Gewthnlich glaubt der Mensch wenn er nur Worte hort 
Es miisse sich dabei doch auch was denken lassen.” 
Goethe, “ Faust.” 


ARTHUR SCHAPENHAUER compares his philosophy with 
the city of Thebes and its hundred gates, through each of 
which one could pass straight to the central market-place. 
I have long ago contracted a habit of using any chance 
assertion I may happen to stumble upon as such a gate 
to n the way towards some central conviction con- 
cerning our art, which conviction I may either have 
formed for myself or borrowed from others. I have found 
that such a proceeding ventilates one’s notions, and often 
expands one’s mental horizon. And it has struck me 
that by means of appending a few remarks from my 
particular point of view to any such chance assertions, [ 
might occasionally meet the wishes of the Editor of this 
journal, who has so often honoured me with a request for 
“copy ;” and that in this way also I might perhaps in- 
duce some indulgent reader to put me to rights wherever | 
may be in the wrong. 

Now, one of my pet convictions, and one which here 
and there has led me to disagree with the musical verdicts 
of my colleagues is this: I hold it nearly, if not entirely 
impossible, when criticising a musical or poetical work, 
to separate form from matter, expression fromthe thought 
expressed, technical exposition from the poetical idea. 
It seems to me invidious to speak of means without taking 
into account the ends for which these means are used ; 
to pit, let us say, a sonnet against a ballad, an epic against 
a play, or blank verse and hexameters against rhymed or 
alliterative verse, without previously allowing for the 
special nature of the poetical matter intended to be set 
forth by these forms and metres ; to oppose the clearness 
and precision of everyday prose to the brilliant imagery 
of a poet’s trance, or, again, to deride the musical 
asceticism of a Sebastian or Emanuel Bach in favour of 


the rich and luxurious instrumentation of a Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn, a Berlioz and Wagner, without taking 
note of the totally different range of emotion and thought 
in which these masters have lived and worked. I would 
therefore always pose the two fundamental critical 
questions in this order—first and foremost, what is the 
artistic end of the poet or composer ? what emotion, what 
poetical idea has he got to express? Is it of a high kind? 
is it worth expressing at all? and, secondly, has he used 
the right means to express it? 

Only when the questions are posed in this order—that 
is to say, the second depending entirely upon the first— 
a critic may safely proceed to consider them separately ; 
and only then he can properly weigh means against ends, 
and pronounce either to be puerile, defective, or excessive. 

The writer of an article on the recently-published 
score of Wagner’s Rheingold, in the last number of this 
journal, has, it appears to me, answered the second ques- 
tion without taking due account of the first ; and it is 
upon the peg of his assertions that I would, in all 
humility, beg leave to hang the present observations. 
The writer says :— : 


“ We cannot but think it, however, a mistake (with all deference 
to ‘the composer's judgment we would say it) that Wagner should 
have laid out his work for such an enormous orchestra as to 
render its performance under ordinary conditions simply impossible. 
For any average operatic orchestra at least twenty extra performers 


| (some, too, on instruments not always to be met with) would have 
| to be engaged in order to do justice to the music, Asa curiosity 


which in its way is, we think, perfectly unique, we will copy the list 
of instruments given at the beginning of the score. It is as fol- 
| lows :—16 first and 16 second violins, 12 violas, 12 violoncellos, 8 
| double-basses, 3 flutes, x piccolo, 3 oboes, 1 corno-inglese, 3 
| clarinets, 1 bass-clarinet, 3 bassoons, 8 horns (four of whom alter- 
, nately play tenor and bass tubas instead of the first-named in- 
| struments), 1-contrabass-tuba, 3 trumpets, 1 bass-trumpet, 3 trom- 
; bones, x contrabass-trombone, 2 pairs of kettle-drums, 1 triangle, 
| x pair of cymbals, 1 big drum, 1 tamtam, 6 harps. Besides: this a 
| seventh harp on the stage, and 18 anvils of difierent sizes, also on 
the stage.” 
And again :— 
‘‘We cannot help thinking it a pity, for the sake of Wagner's 
own popularity, that he should not have scored his work for a more 
generally available orchestra, especially as he has so conclusively 
proved, in his score of the AMerstersinger, his ability to produce 
the finest effects without having recourse to more than ordinary 
means,” 


Now, I have no wish to treat Wagner (with whose great 
name recent occurrences, and not malice prepense on my 
part, have brought my name into immediate contact) as 
Athanasius contra mundum. 1 do not assume that if he 
be right, all other men must be absolutely wrong. I 
would rather in this case look upon’ the method.of in- 
strumentation he has adopted in the music to Das 
Rheingold as an instance in favour of the theoretical 
position I have taken up above. The question is here, in 
the first instance, a poeticalone. It is a question con- 
cerning the dramatist as much as the musician Wagner. 
Nothing could be more superfluous than for me to 
attempt speaking of the richness and originality of his 
genius as a dramatic poet. This has recently been done 
in these columns by hands far better than mine. Indeed, 
after the extremely well-written and appreciative accounts 
of the poem of Der Ring des Nibelungen, and especially 
of Das Rheingold, which | take to emanate from the 
same pen as the sentences forming the text for the present 
lucubrations, there remains nothing for me to do or 
say than to point out that the instrumentation Wagner 
has made use of in Das Rheingold is the best possible for 
the special poetical purpose therein pursued, and that 
the musical effects wanted to give full significance to the 
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poetical idea necessitates an orchestra of exactly the 
dimensions Wagner has chosen. We have it on the 
writer’s own authority that Wagner can be most reticent 
whenever he thinks fit, and we are constrained to believe 
that in this work his poetical ends justify the extraordinary 
size of the orchestra. 

If a list of instruments such as that prefixed to the 
score of Das Rheingold be a curiosity, let me cap it with a 
still greater curiosity, about which I would premise that, 
in this. case also, the means are perfectly adequate to the 
ends. 

Berlioz’ Grande messe des morts, Op. 5. Dies Irae, page 
26, full score. 


4 Flutes. | And again. 

2 Hautbois. | 4 Trombones, Tenors. 
4 Clarinets. | 4 Trompettes, 

& Bassoons. ——.. 
12 Cors. | 4 Trombones, Tenors. 
4 Cornets-d-piston. | 4 Trompettes. 


4 Trombones, Tenors. 
1 Ophicléide monstre-&-piston. 
4 Trompettes. 


And a third time again. 
4 Trombones, Tenors, 
2 Ophicléides. 


These brass instruments are divided into four small 
orchestras, and are placed at the four angles of the chorus 
and general orchestra. Besides this there are eight pairs 
of kettle-drums, two bass-drums, one tamtam, and three 
pairs of cymbals, not to mention a large chorus and a 
complete band of strings. Of course, Berlioz composed 
his reguiem for a special occasion, and the greater part of 
it can be performed on a smaller scale. 

Let me leave such tedious cataloguing for some- 
thing more profitable. I would now beg leave to call 
attention to the undeniable fact that musicians since 
Beethoven are no longer content with an approximate 
attainment of their ends, but that ¢hey choose rather to 
employ perfectly adequate means, at any risk or cost. 
They try to express larger and more intense things than 
most of their predecéssors, and they cannot afford to stop 
short of the proper tools to work with. 

It appears to me that modern art of every kind, in unison 
with the best Greek art, and in opposition to the best 


. medizeval art, appeals to our immediate sensuous percep- 


tions rather than to our imaginative faculties. Every 
modern musician, for instance, strives after increased 
clearness and precision in point of delivery ; every com- 
poser does his utmost to mark each nuance of his 
intertions ; and players invariably supply “phrasing and 
expression” where composers have neglected to suggest 
them. Compare, for instance, the account given by 
Von Lenz of J. B. Cramer’s hard and dry manner of 
playing his own études, with Von Biilow’s edition of the 
same, Compare the complicated dynamical indications 
in Beethoven’s later quartettes and sonatas with the 
suites and concertos of Seb. Bach, Wagner’s score of 
Tristan with the score of any of Mozart’s symphonies, 
or Liszt's transcriptions of Beethoven and Berlioz’ orches- 
tral compositions with the pianoforte versions by Hummel 
and Kalkbrenner. I mention these things only to lead up 
to the final point I wish to make. 

It should be clearly recognised that this same tendency 
towards increased precision and fulness—towards an ex- 
haustive expression of each thought—has of necessity been 
extended into the domain of instrumentation. Thus, it 
was this tendency which delivered us from the figured 
basses and the harpsichord or organ accompaniments to 
older vocal music ; orchestral instruments, with positive 
parts written for each, being used in their stead.; It was 
this tendency which has placed the conductor with his 
stick, instead of the first fiddler with his bow, at the head 
of the orchestra. It is to it that we owe the,introduction 





of valve horns and valve trumpets, and, above all, it is to 
it that we are indebted for that incommensurable innova- 
tion which makes the orchestra of Berlioz and Wagner so 
utterly different from and preferable to that of Mozart 
and Haydn. The innovation I refer to is this :—Each 
group of wind instruments is now treated in such a manner 
that complete chords can be got of the one and same shade 
ofcolour. To get these complete chords, a bass clarinet is 
employed besides the two ordinary clarinets, a corno-in- 
glese besides the two hautbois, a third fagotto and some- 
times a contra-fagotto besides the usual ones. Thisis the 
reason why we find three flutes, four horns, three trumpets, 
and why a bass tuba or an ophicleide is generally added to 
the group of trombones. And the gain resulting from this 
method is truly incalculable. By virtue of it, every varie 
of colour can be kept pure ; every effect can be produced, 
without demanding from any particular instrument ser- 
vices for which it is more or less unfit. Purer and more 
perfect orchestral effects can be got at a smaller cost to 
each individual player. 

Wagner is.not the first to have pointed out the frequent 
discrepancies in Beethoven's later works ; between the com- 
poser’s thought, and the manner of expressing it—between 
the musical idea, and the instrumental garb it appears in. 
But no one has done this so exhaustively as Wagner ; and I 
would suggest that his recent little essay, contained in the 
ninth volume of his gesammelte Schriften “Zum Vortrag, 
von Beethoven's neunter Symphonie” should be translated 
for the readers of this journal. Wagner there points out 
that in the main Beethoven’s manner of treating the 
orchestra is Mozart’s, whereas his musical thought is of a 
totally different stamp. Wagner shows the perfect agree- 
ment and harmony between the musical thought and its 
orchestral treatment in a symphony of Mozart’sor Haydn’s. 
He points out how Mozart manages to express his 
thought entirely and completely, his means being perfectly 
adequate to his ends ; whereas Beethoven often expresses 
his idea only approximately, because the orchestras at his 
disposal were in many respects insufficient to embody 
these ends. We have analogous cases on a smaller scale 
in many of his pianoforte works, where his thought is 
evidently cramped by the insufficient length of keyboard 
peculiar to the instruments of his earlier days. 

By way of conclusion, I would meet the assertion—~ 


‘That a composer's popularity, other things being equal, will 
largely depend on the frequency with which he is heard; and if he 
deliberately writes music which it is impossible to perform, unless 
under exceptional conditions, it appears to us that he has only 
himself to thank if that music should remain to a great extent 
unknown” — 


with a counter assertion. The technical demands 
made by composers upon players crea¢e players. The 
dimensions of scores regulate in the end the dimensions 
of orchestras. Beethoven’s pianoforte works have pro- 
duced a distinct school of players, so have Chopin’s 
and Liszt’s. The demands as to the constitution of 
orchestras made by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or Schu- 
mann in the concert-room, by Meyerbeer or Gounod at the 
opera, regulate the size of the present orchestras, and the 
demands made by Wagner will regulate the size of future 
orchestras. In any case it is not very difficult in the 
larger towns of Germany to supply an orchestra com- 
plete in Wagner’s sense of the word. And if such a thing 
should be difficult in London (which I deny), ¢ané pis pour 
Londres. As to expense, the tenth part of a éenor, or of 
a prima donna, costs as much per night as|twenty extra 
instrumentalists ! 


[It is with much pleasure that we print Mr, Dannreuther’s in. 
teresting and valuable ‘‘ Comments” on our review of the RAeingola. 
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With most of hisremarks we entirely agree. He seems to us, how- 
ever, to have missed the point of our objection to Wagner's enor- 
mous orchestta. _ It is not the difficulty of procuring the necessary 
players that constitutes our objection. In London, and in most large 
towns, either of England or the Continent, the needful instrumental- 
ists Gould, doubtless, be easily found. But we very much doubt 
whether the managers of theatres would be willing to go to the ex- 
pense of engaging some twenty or thirty extra players for the sake 
of producing an opera which, except by a few musicians, is cer- 
tainly not at present appreciated as it deserves ; and, since it can 
as certainly never become popular except by repeated hearing, we 
cannot but think it unfortunate that so noble a work should not 
have been written in a manner which would render it more likely to 
be frequently performed.—_[Ep. M.M.R.] 


PRELUDE TO “LOHENGRIN.” 


TRANSLATED FROM WAGNER'S ‘‘ PROGRAMMATISCHE ERLAU- 
TERUNGEN,” 

LOVE seemed to have vanished from a world of hatred 
and quarrelling ; as a lawgiver, she was no longer to be 
found among the communities of men. Emancipating itself 
from barren care for gain and possessing (the sole arbiter 
of ,all worldly intercourse) the human heart’s unquench- 
able love-longing, again, at length, craved to appease a 
a want which, the more warmly and intensely it made 
itself felt under the pressure of reality, was the less easy 
to satisfy, on account of this very reality. It was beyond 
the confines of the actual world that man’s ecstatic 
imaginative power fixed the source as well as the outflow 
of this incomprehensible impulse of love, and from the 
desire for a comforting sensuous conception of this super- 
sensuous idea, invested it with a wonderful form, which, 
under the name of the “ Holy Grail,” though conceived as 
actually existing, yet unapproachably far off, was believed 
in, longed for, and sought for. The Holy Grail was the 
— vessel out of which, at the Last Supper, our Saviour 
drank a last farewell to his disciples, and in which his 
blood was received, when out of love for his brethren he 
suffered upon the cross, and which till this day has been 
preserved with lively zeal as the source of undying love ; 
albeit, at one time this cup of salvation was taken away 
from unworthy mankind, but at length was brought back 
again from the heights of heaven by a band of angels, 
and delivered into the keeping of fervently loving, solitary 
men, who, wondrously strengthened and blessed by its 
presence, and purified in heart, were consecrated as the’ 
earthly champions of eternal love. 

This miraculous delivery of the Holy Grail, escorted 
by an angelic host, and the handing of it over into the 
custody of highly favoured men, was selected by the 
author of Lohengrin, a knight of the Grail, for the intro- 
duction to his drama, as the subject to be MUSICALLY 
PORTRAYED, just as here, for the sake of explanation, he 
may be allowed to bring it forward as an object FOR THE 
MENTAL RECEPTIVE POWER OF HIS HEARERS. To the 
enraptured look of the highest celestial longing for love, 
the clearest blue atmosphere of heaven at first seems to 
condense itself into a wonderful, scarcely perceptible, but 
magically pleasing vision ; with gradually increasing pre- 
cision the wonder-working angelic host is delineated in 
infinitely delicate lines, as, convoying the holy vessel in 
its midst, it insensibly descends from the blazing heights 
of heaven. As the vision grows more and more distinct, 
as it hovers over the surface of the earth, a narcotic 
aoe ay odour issues from its midst ; entrancing vapours 
well up from it like golden clouds, and overpower the 
senses of the astonished gazer, who, from the lowest 
depths of his palpitating heart, feels himself wonderfully 
urged to holy emotions. Now throbs the heart with the 
pain of ecstacy, now with the heavenly joy which agitates 





the breast of the beholder ; with irresistible might all the 
repressed germs of love rise up in it, stimulated to a 
wondrous growth by the vivifying magic of the vision ; 
however much it can expand, it will break at last with 
vehement longing, impelled to self-sacrifice and towards 
an ultimate dissolution, such as never yet human hearts 
have felt. And yet this feeling revels again in the 
supremest bliss, as, imparting comfort the nearer it ap- 
proaches, the divine vision reveals itself to our entranced 
senses ; and when at last the holy vessel shows itself in 
the marvel of undraped reality, and clearly revealed to 
him to whom it is vouchsafed to behold it ; as the Holy 
Grail, which from out of its divine contents spreads 
broadcast the sunbeams of highest love, like the light of a 
heavenly fire that stirs all hearts with the heat of the 
flame of its everlasting glow, the beholder’s brain reels 
—he falls down in a state of adoring annihilation. Yet 
upon him who thus is lost in love’s rapture, the Grail 
pours down its blessing, with which it designates him its 
chosen knight ; the blazing flames subside into an ever 
decreasing brightness, which now like a gasp of breath of 
the most unspeakable joy and emotion spreads itself over 
the surface of the earth and fills the breast of him who 
adores with a blessedness of which he had no foreboding. 
With chaste rejoicing, and smilingly looking down, the 
angelic host mounts again to heaven’s heights ; the source 
of love, which had dried up upon earth, has been brought 
by them to the world again—the Grail they have left in 
the custody of pure-minded men, in whose hands its con- 
tents overflow as a source of blessing—and the angelic 
host vanishes in the glorious light of heaven’s blue sky, 
as before it thence came down. 


THE BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE first musical festival ever held in Bristol has been 
celebrated during the past month, at the Colston Hall, in 
that city. The hall in question is well adapted for its 
purpose, as it is capable of seating some 2,500 persons ; 
and it also, as some of our readers will be aware, contains 
one of the finest organs to be found in the West of Eng- 
land, a capital specimen of the work of Mr. Willis, the 
builder of the large instruments in the Albert Hall and 
St. George’s-Hall, Liverpool. The, object-of the festival, 
as of most provincial festivals, was a benevolent one, the 
profits being divided between the several hospitals and 
infirmaries of the city. The musical arrangements were 
under the direction of Mr. Charles Hallé, whose excellent 
orchestra was engaged for the entire festival. The chorus, 
consisting mainly of Bristol amateurs, had been carefully 
trained by Mr. Alfred Stone, a gentleman whose name 
will be remembered in connection with the National Music . 
Meetings at the Crystal Palace. Though only one new 
work of importance was set down for performance, that 
one— Mr. G. A. Macfarren’s oratorio St. ohn the Baptist 
—was of sufficient importance to give a distinctive cha- 
racter to the whole festival ; and of course it was only to 
be expected that an opportunity should be afforded to the 
Bristol audiences of hearing some of the stock pieces 
which, though familiar enough to London concert-goers, 
are by no means so frequently performed in the West of 
England. It must be added, too—though we do not know 
whether the credit is due to Mr: Hallé himself or to the 
directors of the festival—that the evening concerts pos- 
sessed a higher artistic value than is sometimes to be met 
with at provincial meetings. 

The festival commenced on Tuesday, the 21st ult., by 
a capital performance of the Creation. The solos in the 
first two parts of the work were sustained by Mme. 
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Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
and Mr. Santley ; and in the third part by Mme. Otto- 
Alvsleben; Miss Entiquez, Mr: E. Lloyd, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The choruses were on the whole admirably 
iven, and too much praise can hardly be awarded to Mr: 
allé’s band for the delicacy and finish with which they 
rendered Haydn’s exquisite instrumental effects. 

We cannot do more than mention the chief items of 
the evening concert which followed. Foremost in point 
of interest for real lovers of music was undoubtedly the 
great symphony in c minor of Beethoven, but it is pro- 
bable that the overtures to Euryanthe and Gui/laume 
Tell, and the popular march from A¢halic, were more to 
the taste of a mixed audience. The vocal music was of 
the customary miscellaneous quality. 

Wednesday morning, the 22nd, was devoted to a per- 
formance of Elijah, which, as regards the choral part at 
least, can scarcelv be considered so successful as that of 
the Creation on the previous day. It must of course be 
taken into account that the difficulties presented by Men- 
delssohn’s music are far greater than those in the work of 
his illustrious predecessor ; but making every allowance 
for this, the choruses showed in parts a want of decision 
and accuracy which impaired the effect. A disappoint- 
ment, mofeover; awaited the audience from the indisposi- 
tion of Mr. Sims Reeves, who had already been absent, 
from a cold, on the previous evening, and was still unable 
to.appear. The tenor music was consequently divided 
between Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. E. Lloyd. The 
soprano solos were allotted to Mme. Alvsleben and Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, and the contralto to Mme. Patey 
and Miss Enriquez, while the whole part of the prophet 
was sung in his best manner by Mr. Santley. 

The second evening concert was fully equal in merit to 
the first, and included, as its chief instrumental items, 
Mozart’s ever-fresh and lovely symphony in E flat, and 
the overtures to Leonora (No. 3), Meeresstille, and Tunn- 
hiuser. Mr. Hallé himself contributed Weber’s “ Concert- 
stiick,” and among the more important vocal features of 
the concert must be named Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington’s 
singing of Handel’s “Sweet bird”—an old-fashioned 
song, which (with all respect to the composer be it said) 
we consider very uninteresting. It is a brilliant show- 
piece for a singer and a flautist, but nothing more. It 
was, however, capitally given and warmly applauded. 

The most important concert of the festival was undoubt- 
edly that of the Thursday morning, when Mr. Macfarren’s 
new oratorio and Mendelssohn’s Lodgesang were performed 
—the former for the first time. It will be remembered 
that the overture has been twice played in London during 
the past season—at the British Orchestral Society’s Con- 
certs, and at the Philharmonic—but the rest of the work 
had not been previously brought to a hearing. It is quite 
impossible, within our limits, to attempt anything like an 
analysis of so important and elaborate a composition ; 
suffice it to say that it is as a whole distinguished by 
dignity of treatment, and by excellent use of technical 
resources. Among the most striking numbers may be 
noted the opening chorus, “ Behold, I will send my mes- 


on the Friday by a vety éxcellent performance of the 
Messiah. 

Of the pecuniary results of the meetings we have not, 
up to the time of our going to press, been informéd ; but 
to judge from the large attendances, we should venture to 
hope that they will be successful. 


Foreign Correspondence, 
MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LEIPZIG, Oct. 1873. 

OUR concert season has now coinmiericed, the concerts at 
the Gewandhaus having begun on the second of October. 
The first concert was dedicated to the mettiory of Ferdi- 
nand David,and brought as introduction a new composition 
by Carl Reinecke, entitled “In Memoriam.” This piecé 
consists of an introduction and a fugue. After a short 
andante in D minor, which, with its sombre mowfnful 
chords creates a powerful impression, follows a not very 
long but excellently worked fugue, in which towatds the 
conclusion the choral “ Wennich einmal soll scheidén” is 
interwoven in a clever and effective manner. A sécond 
orchestral work, dedicated to the memory of David, was 
an adagio entitled “ Nachruf,” by Ferdinand Hiller, the 
intimate friend for many years of the departed mastér. 
This composition of Hiller might, as regards its elégiac 
tone, be called beautiful, if, at the conclusion of the first 
part, and also in a corresponding passage of the second 
part, there did not appear a theme as regards its con- 
nection to a “ Nachruf” to us altogether inexplicable and 
problematical. Unfortunately this theme, with its jump- 
ing rhythm and noisy instrumentation, is anything but fine, 
even putting aside the sharp contrast it forms to the soft 
and melancholy character of the whole work. If we were 
to give a programmatic explanation of these idéas, we 
would feel inclined to say that Hiller wanted to expréss 
in very cold realistic manner his “aprés nous le déluge.” 
But through this the total impression of tlie adagio, which 
otherwise is very noble, is much injured. 

Of David’s composition there wefe introduced in the 
programme the “ 121st Psalm, the adagio from the sextett 
for stringed instruments Op. 38, and the concerto fot trom- 
bone.” The psalm—as far as we know the oly sacred 
composition of David—is for two sopranos, with piafioforte 
accompaniment, composed in a plain, simple way, but full 
of fine feeling; and it created, with its accompaniment 
arranged for orchestra for this first perforthance at thé 
| Gewandhaus, a very fine effect. The ladies Gutzch- 
bach and Degener sang excellently. Whether the instru- 
| mental accompaniment is by David himself, or comes 
| from another hand, we do not know. The sextett, Op. 
| 38, had been performed once at a chambet-musie Soitéé 
| at the Gewandhaus some twelve years ago, and obtainéd 
| at that time a very honourable success, without exactly 





senger,” the semi-chorus, for female voices, “‘ This is my | creating a sensational impression. The wholé work has - 
beloved Son,” and the concluding chorus of the first part, | the advantage of a’brilliant instrumentation; founded on a 
in which the old Psalm-tune “ Hanover” is treated with | profound knowledge of the stringed ifistraments. The 





great skill. The entire solo part of the Baptist himself, 
admirably sung by Mr. Santley, may be singled out for 
commendation, and the oratorio will be, we think, con- 
sidered not unworthy of its author’s reputation. 

Rossini’s Stabat Mater and a miscellaneous selection, 
including the overture to the Midsummer Night's Dream 
and Der Fréischiitz, formed the staple of the Thursday 
evening concert ; atid the Festival was brought to a close 


| real enlivening element of the polyphonie Style, whieh, 
| doubtless, for longer movements is always a matter of 
necessity, is in this work scarcely sufficiently promifeit. 
This is, however, least noticed in the ada¢i6, which is nét 
| very long ; besides, on this occasioti it was considerably 
improved, the separate parts being executed, not by six 
| solo instruments, but by the whole stringéd orchestra: 
‘The concerto for trombone has beefi coriposed matiy 
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years ago for our former far-famed trombone-player, 
Queisser, and is a very fine effective piece, which was 
played on the present occasion very excellently by the 
royal Kammermusiker, Herr Bruns,from Dresden. Finally, 
we heard the offertoire, “ Tota pulchra es, Maria,” from 
the posthumous mass by Robert Schumann, a very noble 
devotional work. Fri. Gutzchbach sang the short piece 
in an excellent style. 

If we wanted to find fault with this programme, com- 
piled certainly in a very ingenious way, it would be on 
account of the shortness of the six compositions which 
formed the first part of the concert, and were all of the 
same colour as regards their tone. We were also some- 
what disappointed in our expectations that the direction, 
to do honour to the departed master, would ask one of 
his most famous pupils, who was also intimate with him, 
to perform one or the other of David’s excellent violin 
concertos ; certainly nothing could have given more bril- 
liancy to the evening, than if Joachim had been called to 
take this place of honour. We do not know what pre- 
vented such an arrangement, but we will testify that such 
was the general expectation. 

The concluding piece of the evening was Mendelssohn’s 
A minor symphony, a very fine and well-timed per- 
formance. 

The second Gewandhaus concert was opened with 
Schumann’s overture to Die Braut von Messina, the 
tragedy in which Schiller endeavoured to introduce the 
chorus as an ideal independent person, as is the case in 
the antique tragedies. The overture by Schumann, a 
comparatively less known work of the genial composer, cor- 
responds in its style completely to the contents cf Schiller’s 
tragedy, and creates a powerful impression. It is much 
to be desired that this overture should oftener be played 
at concerts, and not only at the theatre when one of the 
rare performances of the Braut von Messina takes 
place. 

Herr Bargheer, Hofkapellmeister from Detmold, de- 
lighted us by the very noble style in which he rendered 
Viotti’s A minor concerto, the adagio from the G minor 
concerto, and a (rather shallow) fantasia on Irish airs for 
violin by Spohr. Without being exactly an artist of the 
first rank, Herr Bargheer possesses so many excellent 
musical qualities, that he appears to us to be perfectly 
justified in taking a prominent place amongst the candi- 
dates for the post of Leipzig concertmeister. In all pro- 
bability it was for this purpose that he appeared this time 
at the Gewandhaus. 

An appearance equally welcome and interesting to us was 
Frau Elizabeth Lawrowska, from St. Petersburg. ‘This lady 
was preceded by her excellent reputation, which she has 
most brilliantly justified. Frau Lawrowskapossesses a won- 
derfully soft, sympathetic voice, of a rich, full, and flowing 
quality, and a compass from the low A tothe high G. Her 
Jowest tone we heard in Schubert’s song, “ Death and the 
Maiden.” The highest tone, G, the singer only touched 
onoe during the evening in the song by Schumann, “ Poet’s 
Love,” transposed into B flat major. From the B up to the 
high F, that 1s to say, more than an octave and a haif, the 
voice is perfectly even, and possesses, in fact, only one 
register of a charming clarinet-like sound. The low A 
seems to be a little rough, and the highest G somewhat 
forced. The character of the voice is altogether alto, 
even in the notes which go into the soprano re- 
gister. As to the style of singing of Frau Lawrowska, 
we can only give the highest praise. The lady sang, 
besides the two songs mentioned, also a recitative and 
air irem the Russian opera, “La Vie pour le Czar,” by 
Glinka, Absoluiely free from any bad halits, in the 
certain possession of a periect vocal techmic, waich, con- 
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sidering the volume of the voice, must be Pega all 
the more, Frau Lawrowska employs the brilliant weapons 
of her excellent resources in the noblest manner. Again 
she brings vividly before our mind that no other solo 
erformance can produce so deep an impression as the 
uman voice. Her rendering of the two songs ranks 
amongst the most touching and impressive performances 
we have ever heard. 
The A major symphony by Beethoven, which formed the 
conclusion of the concert, was played in an excellent 
manner, and offered a-real musical treat. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT:) 


VIENNA, Oct. 12, 1873. 
TAKING leave of the great Exhibition, which is now every 
day frequented by many and many thousands of visitors, 
I have still to say a few words about the printed music 
exhibited from some countries. To value our present 
musical editions in the right way, it would have been 
necessary to exhibit also some of the old printed music. 
The few countries which have contributed in that line 
cannot give an idea of what a height music, speaking from 
the commercial point of view, has now reached. There 
were only to be seen the firms of a few publishers of 
Leipzig, Schott from Mainz, Rieter-Biedermann from 
Switzerland, the publishers from Vienna, and Augener 
from London. With many firms we make acquaintance 
only through a collection of titles, splendidly and taste- 
fully decorated by the famous house of Roeder, in Leipzig. 
The same establishment has exhibited, as a sort of cabinet- 
piece, the finale (Schluss-Apotheose) of Westmayer’s 
imperial Overture in score-—diamond-engraving, with 
picture, ornaments, dedication, etc., which will be pub- 
lished in colours and lithographed by Schreiber (formerly 
Spina), in Vienna. That piece was easily to be found in 
the great rotundo ; to find out all the other printed music 
was a difficult task ; hidden as much as possible in a 


remote corner, those treasures were sure not to be molested 


by profane looks. Such was the ,case in the German 
gallery with the Leipzig collection of publishers, joined 
by Schott’s publications; with Rieter-Biedermann in 
the Swiss department; with Messrs. Augener in the 
English gallery, and with the publishers from Vienna in 
the Austrian court. In the first-named collection we find 
editions by Kistner, Kratzschmar, Leuckart, Peters, and 
the before-mentioned titles of Roeder. The editions by 
Peters, veritable “people’s editions,” furnish unpre- 
cedented examples of cheapness, as the scores of Bach’s 
Matthaus and Johannes Passions, the Mass in B minor, 
the Creation by Haydn, the Freischiitz by Weber. Schott 
in Mainz has sent the score of Wagner’s Rheingold, the 
Ring des Nibelungen, and the Metstersinger arranged for 
four hands. _Rieter-Biedermann in Winterthur has 
exhibited a splendid edition of Beethoven’s Fidelio, 
with drawings by Schwind, the Mass in E flat by Schu- 
bert, the Oxford and other symphonies by Haydn, the 
similar works by Beethoven, and the oratorios by Handel 
(vocal scores). Augener, your own firm, could boast of 
Pauer’s Complete Edition of the Classics and other works. 
The publishers of Vienna, Spina (now Fr. Schreiber), 
Haslinger, Gotthard, and others, had given their best ; 
likewise some publishers from Pesth, Warsaw, and Padua. 
But where is the great establishment of Breitkopf and 
Hartel, and their complete edition of Beethoven, the 
editions of Bach, of Handel ; the splendid editions of 
Schubert’s works, and so many others by Senff in Leipzig ; 
the publishers of Berlin, particularly Simrock, Bote aud 
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Bock, the French and Belgian publishers, and the other 
great publishing houses of London? Regarding the 
national song and its cultivation, only Switzerland and 
America (Boston) have exhibited numerous large sheets 
for classes, and the latter also valuable educational works 
by Schaublin, Kastlin, and Weber. 

After all the excitement of this eventful summer, the 
amusements of the winter season must be uncommon to 
excite and satisfy the wearied concert-goers. The Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde and the Philharmonic have 
both announced their programmes, the former have in 
view the cantatas Nos. 34 and 50: by Bach, the oratorios 
Alexander's Feast and Solomon by Handel, the Creation 
by Haydn, Manfred by Schumann, the suite No. 4 by 
Lachner, a new choral work by Brahms, and (for the 
first time) selections from the Mass in A flat by Schubert. 
The Philharmonics have chosen symphonies by Abert, 
Mendelssohn (A minor), Mozart, Berlioz (Romeo), Rhein- 
berger (Wadllensteins Lager), Haydn (Oxford), Beethoven 
(Nos. 3, 5, 7) ; the serenade No. 2 by Brahms, and varia- 
tions, a new work by the same composer ; concertos by 
Wieniawsky, Chopin, and Raff; overtures by Beethoven 
(Op. 124), Berlioz (Benvenuto Cellint, Volkmann (Richard 
fT1.), Cherubini (Axacreon). 

The Opera is going to perform (for the first time in the 
new house) Weber’s Oderon, and Schumann’s Genoveva, 
never performed in Vienna. A most splendid represen- 
tation has been a performance of Lucia, with Signora 
Patti, who had the kindness to sing for the benefit of the 
benevolent fund of that theatre. The great artist had 
never before sung in the great Opera-house, the recep- 
tion therefore was the more enthusiastic ; the audience 
itself appeared dressed as for a gala representation, and 
the recalls, the flowers and bouquets, seemed never to end. 
Orchestra and chorus and the solo-singers were inspired 
by the co-operation of the great singer, and the whole per- 
formance left nothing to desire. Beck (Ashton), Miiller 
(Edgar), Pirk, and Mayerhofer had their share of applause. 
Signora Patti sang in Italian, the others presented their 
. German—a difference which, for the once, could easily be 
endured. At last, when the visitors had vanished, the 
amiable singer was received on the stage by the assembled 
direction and members of the Opera, and, with thankful 
words, was presented with a precious casket as a remem- 
brance of that evening, which augmented the said fund by 
nearly twenty thousand florins. Mlle. Fioretti, from the 
Grand Opera in Paris, has finished a very brilliant series of 
— and is followed by another ballerina, Mlle. 
Gyrod, who is engaged for ten representations. Herr 
Scaria and Frau Wilt have represented, for the first time, 
the roles of Veit Pogner (AZeistersinger) and Selica. The 
house is every evening filled immensely, particularly by 
visitors from abroad, as the fine weather and the sensible 
diminution of the incommodious cholera attracted great 
masses of travellers, to profit by the last moments of an 
Exhibition which in such grand style will certainly not 
be seen soon in our present century. The operas per- 
formed since the 12th of September have been as follow : 
~-Fliegende Hollander, Don Fuan, Armida, Dom Sebas- 
tian (twice), Romeo and Fuliet (twice), Profet, Faust 
(twice), Norma, Fiidin, Meistersinger, Troubadour, 
Freischiits, Afrikanerin, Lucia, Lohengrin, Lucresia 
Borgia, Tannhduser, Zauberflote. 


Correspondence. 
GOUNOD'S “MEDITATION,” 


To the Editor of Tut MONTHLY MusIcaL REcoRv. 
S1r,~—It may be worth while to mention, as a circumstance to 





which I have seen no reference in the press criticisms on the second 
concert of the present series at the Crystal Palace, that though no 
doubt, as stated in the programme, one of M. Gounod’s latest com- 
positions, so far as the orchestration is concerned, the ‘‘ Meditation 
for violin solo, with orchestral accompaniment, was published several 
years ago asa piano solo by Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Wood, 
under the title ‘‘ Le Calme, 4me Romance sans Paroles pour Piano, 
par Ch. Gounod,” dedicated ‘‘& mon Ami, Georges Bizet.” I 
believe this ‘‘Romance” is identical (allowing for orchestration) 
with the ‘‘ Meditation” as performed by the Crystal Palace band 
the first time, though in the repeated performance the melody was 
conducted in the last two bars by an ascending scale to the high 
D flat, ending on the tonic instead of on the third of the scale. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Penge, 24th Oct., 1873. R. G 








Rebtews, 


—+— 


Robert Schumann's Piano Works. Edited by E. PAUVER. Volume 
I. Augener & Co. 


THE appearance for the first time of a complete, uniform, and 
cheap edition of the pianoforte compositions of Schumann will be 
hailed with delight by every pianist. Until now, owing to the dis- 
persion of his copyrights among various German publishers, it has 
been a difficult matter to collect all these works, which, moreover, 
exist in so many different forms as regards size of sheets, type, &c., 
that anything like uniformity was out of the question. It may 
safely be said that, with the exception of a few of the musical ene 
thusiasts whose hobby it is to bring together in their libraries the 
complete works of the great masters, hardly any one, in this countrv 
at least, knows anything of Schumann's writings for the piano in 
their entirety. And yet no one since Beethoven has done more to 
enlarge the resources of the instrument than the composer the first 
portion of whose works lie before us. We say this deliberately, 
without either ignoring or undervaluing the treasures bequeathed to 
us by Weber, Schubert, or Mendelssohn. The last-named, especially, 
has enriched the repertoire of the instrument by many masterpiece:, 
which for artistic finish of workmanship far surpass most of the 
writings of Schumann. Yet, for originality and depth of thought, 
we should be disposed to give the palm to the latter. Let the 
student, for example, compare the two great fantasias of these writers, 
which we select as somewhat similar in form—we mean that by 
Mendelssohn in F sharp minor, Op. 28, dedicated to Moscheles, and 
Schumann's Op. 17 in c, dedicated to Liszt. In the furmer we find 
the most exquisite polish ; every note is well considered, and in its 
place, and the work leaves the impression of a highly-finished 
masterpiece. In Schumann, on the contrary, we find a certain 
amount of roughness; it is the wild beauty of the moorland as con- 
trasted with Mendelssohn’s tastefully laid-out park; and yet, speaking 
of our own personal impressions, we derive a greater pleasure from 
the poetical ideas, untrained though they be, of Schumann, than from 
the music of his more highly-cultivated contemporary and friend. 
The causes of the comparative unpopularity of Schumann's 
music till within the last few years are, we think, twofold. In tke 
first place, it is so entirely new, so different from anything that had 
preceded it, that there was necessarily a large amount of prejudice 
to be overcome before it could be accepted. In the musical world 
there is always a certain vis énertie which opposes everything not 
according to preconceived ideas and notions. One of the most 
striking examples of this is to be seen in the reviews of Beethoven's 
music which appeared on its first publication, in which it was reviled 
as unplayable, unnatural, abstruse, and accredited with nearly every 
possible fault—one reviewer even venturing to say that ‘‘if Beethoven 
would only write more naturally(!), he might produce really fine 
music.” We see the same spirit, in a somewhat different manifes- 
tation, in the general opposition at the present day to Wagner's 
music ; and we can hardly be surprised if Schumann's highly original 
genius should in like manner have been looked upon with suspicion 
and distrust. ‘The second cause why this music is not better known 
is its difficulty. Of course there are pieces of our author'sto be met 
with which are not only comparatively but absolutely easy ; but 
these are quite the exception ; and a pianist must have arrived at a 
high degree of technical proficiency before he can hope to grapple 
successfully with most of Schumann's more important works. They 
require, too, nut merely the requisite mechanical facility, but a hearty 
sympathy with and intelligent appreciation of them to do them 
justice ; and so long as it is any labour to play the mere notes, thisis 
impossible. Bii'ow’s sound dictum should be borne in mind: “A 
player ought always to be able to accomplish, if needful, at Jeast 
twice as much as \s required by the piece he is playing.” Thanks, 
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however, to the exertions of many talented artistes in this country— 
foremost arene whom we must name the composer's gifted widow, 
atid (in a different way, as conductor) Mr. Manns, at the Crystal 
cé—We afé now able to talk of the depteciation of Schumann's 
op as a thing of the past. He is now generally acknowledged 
© stand in the fitst rank of the tone-poets of the present century. 

We are glad to find that in the present edition of the piano works 
they are givén in the order of their Opus numbers: Certain advan- 
tages would no doubt appertain to a system of classification, such 
as that usually adopted with the works of Chopin ; but we think it 
on the whole far preferable to print them consecutively, especially as 
in most cases the order of publication corresponds, at least approxi- 
mately, to that of their production, and we are thus enabled to trace 
with ease the gradual developments and changes of the composer's 
style. Another point of importance which has been carefully attended 
to has been the preserving of the German indications for performance 
which Schumann s6 ffequéntly prefixed to his works. They are 
accompanied by an Italian translation, for the benefit of those who 
do not understand the German language ; but the originals are often 
so characteristic of their author that it would have been a grave 
omission had they been suppressed: ‘To quote but two examples— 
in Nos. 15 and 16 of the ‘‘ Davidsbiindler,” Op. 6, the indications 
“P¥isth” and “mit gutem Humor" are certainly more expressive 
than the Italian equivalents ‘‘con vigore” and “‘giocoso.” Still further 
completeness is given to the present edition by a translation of 
thé various prefatory remarks affited to certain numbers, such as 
the ‘‘ Studies after Paganini’s Captices,” Op. 3, and the ‘‘ Davids- 
biindler,” Op. 6. 

We eatinot entet in ariy detail into the contents of this first 
volume, which includes all thé works from Op. 1 to Op. 12. A brief 
enumefation of their names must suffice. We find first the ‘‘ Varia- 
tions on the name ‘A ;°” Op. 1—Schumann’s first published 
work: To this follow the ‘‘ Papillons,” Op. 2, a set of short but 
most charming little pieces, the first of the large series of ‘‘ Charac- 
tetstiicke," of which theit author wrote so many, and as character- 
istic of his style as any of his later wotks. ‘The ‘‘ Studies” above 
referred to cofthe next, and then the interesting ‘Six Intermezzi,” 
Op. 4; the ‘‘ Impromptu ” on an air by Clara Wieck, Op. 5 ; the 
“‘ Davidsbiindler,” Op 6; the Toccata in c, Op. 7; the Allegro in 

minor, Op. 8; the ‘‘ Carneval," Op. 9; the second set of ‘‘ Studies 
after Paganini’s Caprices,” Op. 10; the first sonata in F sharp minor, 
Op. 11; and the well-known and popular ‘‘ Phantasie-stiicke,” Op. 
12. The price of the whole volume is less than that of several of 
the single pieces in previous editions ; and the type, for clearness and 
beauty, leaves really nothing to désire. We look for the remaining 
velumes of the series with much interest. 





Quartett in A flat major, for Piano, Violin, Viola, and Violoncello. 
By HENRY WEsTROP. Op. 2. Augener & Co. 


IT is with hearty pleasure that we welcome another good classical 
work from an English pen. The present is, we understand, a reprint, 
but its merits are quite sufficient to warrant the appearance of a 
sécond edition. Mr. Westrop not only has pleasing and melodious 
idéas, but he also ktiows how to treat them. His quartett is quite 
orthodox in form, and consists of three movements—an a/legretto 
moderatd in A flat, a /a¢ghetto in F, and a finale vivace, in the original 
kéy. The combinations of the instruments show throughout an 
expétiénced hand, and a good knowledge of counterpoint. The only 
weak acne about the work we consider to be a certain timidity of 
modulation in the ‘‘free fantasia” portions of the first and last 
movements. Mr. Westrop seldom goes far away from his original 
kéy, and the fesultis occasionally a slight feeling of monotony. In the 
slow movement he is bolder and proportionately more successful. 
With this one small teservation we can most heartily recommend 
the work, which has the additional advantage of being, though quite 
sufficiently showy and brilliant, not too difficult, either in the piano 
or string parts, fot good amateur players, 





Sokdta in A major, for the Pianoforte. By HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
Op. 20. London: Lamborn Cock. 


Tuis is the third sonata by an Englishman that we have had occasion 
to review within the last few months, and we hail the fact as an indi- 
cation of better times in the history of our pianoforte music. True, 
it is not given to every one to master this form of composition, nor 
would we wish to discard the more modern class of music, such, for 
instance, as the “ Character-stticke,” of which Schumann, Gade, and 
others have given such admirable examples. But the writing of a 
sonata requires much mastery of form, to say nothing of such essen- 
tials as thematic treatment, counterpoint, &c. ; and the fact that 


Professor Oakeley is favourably khown in the musical wofld as the 
composer of various songs; and other small pieces; evincing not only 
knowledge, but much taste and real musical feeling. It was, there- 
fore, with corisidetable intéetest that We sat dowii to play through his 
hew sonata. If we confess to a feeling ori the whole of ry sent 
métit on finishing the work, we must also, ih jiistice to the professor, 
acd that we do not think he is entirely resporisible for it. We are 
rather inclined to account for it by a note given at the end of the 
work—‘‘ Geneva, 1872." Unless we are mistaken, this sonata was 
writtet at the time Df. Oakeley was suffering from the effects of 
the accident which, as many of our readers may remember, nearly 
cost him his life. At such a time, however strong the impulse to 
composition may have been within him, it is hardly possible that 
he should be in the full possession of his powérs ; and we think that 
much of the weakness which We find in parts of this sonata may be 
attributable to this cause. 

Of the four movettients of which the wotk consists, We liké the 
first and last much less than the intermediate ones. This, again, is 
in accordance with the theory we have ventured to lay dowh, for it 
is précisely these movements which are the most difficult to write. 
The opening ad/egro appears to us to suffer badly ftom want of 
clearness in form. ‘The first subject rambles on into the second, 
without being at ali distitictly defined. e do not mean that we 
should wish the wholé music “‘ chopped up” into eight-bar phrasés ; 
but we think we ought to be able to point to a placé at Which we could 
say, ‘‘Here the first subject ends, and the transition to the second 
subject begins.”” This is simply impossible. The sécond subject 
itself is better defined, and the ‘free fantasia" of the second part 
is clever, and displays good contrapuntal treatmerit ; but thé vagie- 
ness of the first theme again on its recurrence mafs the effect of the 
movement, and we reach the close with a feelitig more Or lés§ of un- 
satisfactoriness. The following adagio in D is much more to our taste. 
The themes are very pleasing, and the treatment clear. The episode 
in B flat is in good contrast with the principal subject, but the recur- 
rence subsequently of the first two pages of the movement in an 
almost unchanged form gives a certain amount of monotony, which 
might, we think, have been judiciously avoided, either by figuration 
of the melody or alteration of the harmony, or both. The third 
movement (minuet and trio) is, we consider, the best portion of the 
sonata, and we are glad to be able to speak of it with unqualificd 
praise. : 

The final rondo, again, we considet by rio means oné Of the best 
parts of the work. Thé opening theme is graceful and pleasing, 
but the remainder fails to attract us, and the whole movement sééms 
to us too long for the materials on which it i$ constructed. We do 
not think it would be fair to judge of Dr. Oakeley's abilities from 
the present work, written as it was under such unfavourable con- 
ditions ; not should we like to pronounce an opinion from it as to 
how far he is competent to déal with the highest. forms of com- 
position. We have merely dealt with the sonata a$ honestly as we 
could onits own merits, and shall reserve our opinion on the author 
himself till we can meet him to greater advantage. 





Six Songs (1, “Stars of thé Summer Night ;" 2, ‘‘The Zephyr's 
Pinions are moving ;”’ 3, ‘‘ | know thou dost love me ;” 4, ‘‘O 
Hemlock-tree ;” 5, ‘‘Ye soft Blue Eyes ;” 6, ‘‘When other 
Friends ate round me’’), Composed for anid dedicated to Mr. 
Sims Reeves, by BERNHARD MoLique. Op. 54. London: 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 


THERE have béen few more thorough and cofiscientious artists than 
the late Bernhard Molique. ‘Throughout his career he néveér, so far 
as we know, wroté rtibbish for the sake of pandering to a depraved 
popular taste ; and, as a natural consequence, his music, if not dis- 
playing genius of the highest order, is always worthy of the atten- 
tion of musicians. Prophesying is d4lways hazardous work, but we 
nevertheless think we may venture to predict that Some, at least, of 
Molique’s music will live when the works of many writers who have 
enjoyéd a far larger degree of ephemeral popularity will be altogether 
forgotten. The six songs now before us, which we presume are a 
reprint, are, 4s a whole, fully worthy of their composer. ‘They are 
thoroughly German in style, but are always mélodious, clear in form, 
and lie in thé best part of thé tehor range. We do not consider 
them all of equal merit. Our own favourites aré Nos. 1, 4, and 6 ; 
but this will probably be a matter on which opinions may vary. 
‘Stars of the Summer Night” is, to our thinking, a most choice 
and tasteful setting of Longfellow's verses; while No. 6 (‘‘When 
other Friends"’) is quite as good in a more piquant and light style. 
“The Zephyr's Pinions are moving” (No. 2) reminds us, both in its 
rhythm and the character of its melody, of Mendélssohn's well-known 
« Auf Fitigéln des Gesanigés.” We can ifiost honestly tecommend 





our native eémposers are _ turning their attention to this too 
long neglected province of their art is in itself an encouraging sign. 


the entire set to our tenor-singing readets; frieté espetially as they 








see Fr wnw * 
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will not be found too difficult, either in voice-part or accompaniment, 
fot the use of amateurs. 


_—— 


Sing on, sing on, ye little Birds (Song) ; I'll rest beneath thé Green- 
ood Shade (Song ; Angels’ Voices (Song) ; The Banner (Vocal 
nee By S. W. WALEy. London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, 

0. 


Mr. WALEY is, we believe, an amateur ; but his music shows nothing 
of what may be called ‘‘amateurishness.” He writes with the evi- 
dent ease of a practised musician, and is by no means destitute of 
ideas. At the same time it is somewhat difficult to define the chief 
characteristics of his music, as set forth in the pieces now before 
us. They are all graceful and well-constructed, but on the whole 
rather deficient in distinct individuality of style: For the duet we 
must confess we do not care; but the three songs we decidedly like. 
They are melodious and pleasing, and we can honestly recommend 
them. ‘‘I'll rest beneath the Greenwood Shade,” and ‘Angels’ 
Voices,” ate written fot a contfalto; ‘‘Sing on, sing on, ye little 
Birds" seems to us most suitable for a tenor voice, though it may 
also be sung by 4 soprano. 





Robert Schumann als Kritiker ; Spriiche aus seinen Schriften iiber 
usik and Musiker, gesammelt und mit einer Vorrede versehen 

von JOSEF SCHRATTENHOLZ (Robert Schumann as a Critic ; 
Sentences from his Writings on Music and Musicians. Collected 
and furnished with a preface by JoSEF SCHRATTENHOLZ). 


THis little book was issued, as we learn from the title-page, as the 
memento of the recent Schumann Festival at Bonn, and is in fact a 
most excellent selection from the choice sayings concerning his art 
which are so abundant in Schumann's collected writings. Few meti 
combined in so high a degree the creative with the critical faculty ; 
and being besides a man of great mental culture, he had, in addition 
to much power of analysis, the att of clear expression. Hence his 
literary works are full of instruction to the musical student ; but, 
being in two closely-printed volumes, they are too extensive to be 
read in their entirety, except by a few. Herr Schrattenholz’s 
excerpts are admirably chosen, and also well arranged under three 
heads, ‘‘ Art,” ‘‘To Teachers,” ‘Criticism and Critics.” The 
introduction, from the pen of the editor, which occupies about one 
fourth of the whole book, contains a notice of Schumann's 
exertions, chiefly in connection with the ‘‘Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik,” of which he was the founder. The influence exerted by 
this paper on the German musical world is referred to, and the 
whole article is written in a spirit of thorough appreciation. We 
think the little book would be worthy of translation into English. 





Practical and Progressive Method for the Tenor. By HiLatre 
LUtcEen. Augener & Co. 

IN spite of the great utility of the tenor, both in the orchestra and in 
quartett playing, there is a great scarcity of good instruction books 
for this valuable instrument. This probably arises from the fact that it 
is for the most part played by violinists, who from their previous know- 
ledge have little to learn beyond acquaintance with the alto clef. 
Occasionally we find men who, like the late Messrs. Hill and Henry 
Webb, make a specialty of the instrument, and devote themselves 
exclusively to it; but these are exceptions; and it isa commonsaying 
with the members of our orchestras, that when a man cannot play 
the violin well enough he takes to the tenor! Wagner, in one of his 
works—we think it is his pamphlet on ‘‘ Conducting "—tells us of a 
theatrical orchestra that he visited, in which, out of six or eight violas, 
there was only one man who could play properly the tenor parts in his 
scores. The present work contains an exceedingly well-selected and 
arranged series of studies, beginning with the simplest conceivable 
exercise, ahd advancing to those of considerable difficulty. An in- 
teresting and noteworthy feature of the book is a collection of pas- 
sages extracted from the tenor parts of the scores of the great 
masters, The entire ‘‘ Method” is well adapted for its purpose. 


——_—- 


A Rélic, Fantasia Impromptu, by Mozart. Edited by ADOLPHE 
Maas. London: Joseph Williams. A 
A NOTE on the title-page of | this little piece informs us that it was 
extemporised by Mozart to a lady friend, ‘‘ who retained it in her 
memory. Through her it descended to her children and grand- 
children, and at last to an English lady, although a note of it had 
never been written down, Through the kindness of the latter lady, 
the editor was fortunate enough to be able to write it down, and place 
it before the public in its present form.” Now, we have no intention 
of casting the least imputation on the good faith either of the editor 





or of the various ladies who have handed down this piece to ohe 
another, but we gravely doubt the accuracy of their memories. 
Those who are accustomed to play by heart are well aware that from 
time to time errors will creep in, unless the memory is reffeshed by 
occasionally playing from the book ; and when we beat in mind 
that it is more than eighty years since Mozart’s death, and that the 
piece has passed through at least four hands, we should consider an 
accurate preservation of the exact notes he extemporised nothing 
short of a miracle. Moreover, the piece in its present form is totally 
unlike any of the composer's piano music with which we afe ac- 
quainted ; and while we fully admit the honesty of those concetned 
in its issue, we think they have been misled by others who wéte 
doubtless misled themselves. We have thought the little piece 
worthy of a separate notice, instead of merely mentioning it among 
other fugitive pieces, because anything bearing the name of Mozart 
deserves mention, and a genuine fragment of his composition, wete 
its authenticity established, would be of real artistic interest. 





SHEET MUSIC. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


Overtures, Songs, and Entr'actes to ‘‘ Egmont,” composed by 
BEETHOVEN, atranged for two performers on the piano, by W. H. 
GRATTANN (publisher's name effaced), three books, are, so far as we 
can judge by the second and third books, which alone have reached 
us, very well done and faithful to the original. The overtiire is one 
of the most popular of the great composer’s works; butt tlie 
entr’actes, though some of them are fully equal to the overture, are 
far less known than they deserve to be. In their present shape they 
deserve the attention of musicians. 

Am See, Im Wald, Friihlingslied, Three Sketches for the Piano, 
by CHARLES HENRY SHEPHERD (Augener & Co.), ate three tasté- 
fully written little trifles, of which, though all are musicianly, we 
consider the first decidedly the best. 

Capriccio alla Saltarella, for the Piano, by FRANcis EDWARD 
GLADSTONE (Augener & Co.), is a showy and lively drawing-toom 
piece, the themes of which, though not particularly striking in them- 
selves, are skilfully treated, and show what may be done with ma- 
terials that are not the most promising. 

Andante Grasioso, for the Organ, by FRANCIS EDWARD GLAD- 
STONE (Novello, Ewer, & Co.), is much more to our taste than the 
Capriccio just noticed. It isa very pleasing and thoroughly welk 
written movement, which we can recommend to organists as a soft 
voluntary. 

VOCAL. 


Spring comes hither, and Came a pretty Maid, Two Songs by 
C,. ViLLiers STANFORD (Chappell & Co.), show decided musical 
feeling. The metres of the verses, which are from George Eliot’s 
‘Spanish Gipsy,” are not very manageable ones for music ; but 
Mr. Stanford has treated them with skill, and there is a quaintness 
and piquancy about both songs which we think should make them 
popular. 

Thou comest not again, Whither, and Unchanged, Three Songs 
by OTTo SONDERMANN (London: W. Czerny), ate decidedly 
pretty, but all somewhat deficient in originality. 

The Sands 0 Dee, Song, by W. H. GRATTANN (London : Joseph 
Williams), is a very tasteful setting —we think we meg Sy the best 
we have seen—-of Canon Kingsley's popular verses. ecan heartily 
recommend it. 

Night at Sea, Song, by JOSEPH KINGHAM (London : Ransford & 
Son), though very simple, is extremely melodious and pretty. We 
like it much. 

Hymns, Responses, and Te Deums, in the Chant form, by ). 
Henry PoLLARD (Lamborn Cock & Co.), were composed, as 
appears from the title-page, for St. George’s Church, Ramsgate, of 
which Mr. Pollard is organist. They are very tuneful and pleasing, 
and ftee from the ‘‘ squareness'’ which characterises so mafiy modern 
psalm-tunes. ‘The chant settings of the Te Deum ate very good, 
and practicable by any average choir or congregation. There is one 
piece in the collection, however, which we do not like~an adapta- 
tion as a psalm-tune of Handel's ‘‘ He shall feed his flock.” 








Concerts, Xt. 
cuniee, 9enack 


Tus loud applause with which Mr. Manns was greeted on his 
appearance in the orchestra to conduct the first of the eighteenth 
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series of Winter Saturday Concerts, which commenced on the 4th 
ult., may fairly be regarded, not only as a just recognition of the 
zeal and skill he has displayed in raising these concerts to their 
acknowledged high standard of efficiency, and of the unflagging 
energy and perseverance with which this has been maintained, but 
also as an expression of confidence in him that it will be continued 
for the future. 


The programme of this opening concert was one of more than 
ordinary interest. As was the case last year, the winter campaign 
was commenced with an overture by Spontini, a coincidence for 
which it would be futile to attempt to account Last year it was 
the overture to Olympie that was chosen as the inaugurative work 
of the season; this year that to Murmahal, or Das Rosenfest von 
Cachemire, an opera founded on T. Moore's poem, ‘“ Lalla Rookh,” 
and composed for the Berlin Theatre in 1822. In his day it was as 
a composer of dramatic rather than of purely instrumental music 
that Spontini was pre-eminent. Were it not that opera has become 
so utterly a mere matter of fashion among us, and had not clas- 
sical operatic revivals apparently died out with the burning of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, we should look for an occasional hearing of one or 
more of Spontini’s operas. As it is, we must perforce content our- 
selves with such opportunities as may occasionally offer of hearing 
an overture or perhaps a vocal excerpt or two from one or the other 
of his operas. As the follower of Gluck, it was Spontini’s aim to 
carry out that master’s theories, and, as he thought, to improve 
upon them. Though not a great genius, he was an originator in 
some respects, and justly regarded in his dayasa composer of no small 
mark, ‘The influence he exerted upon many of his successors, e.g. 
Rossini and Auber, and to a lesser extent even upon Mendelssohn 
and Wagner in their very young days, is not difficult to trace. 
Finely played as it was under Mr. Manns’s direction, the overture to 
Nurmahal had more than an historical interest. Having treated us 
to a hearing of this, as well as of that to Olympie, it is to be hoped 
that he will follow them up with those to Die Vestalin and Ferdinand 
Cortes. Two novelties of importance were brought forward at this 
concert—viz., a festival overture. Op. 53, composed by Dr. Julius 
Rietz for the golden wedding of the King and Queen of Saxony ; and 
a pianoforte concerto in F minor, by J. S. Bach. It was only last 
month that our Leipzig correspondent, aftera reading of the re- 
cently published score of Rietz’s overture, confirmed the opinion 
expressed by him in these columns of the elevating character of the 
work, on the occasion of its first performance in Leipzig last winter. 
In having had the score to refer to, he hashad an advantage which 
we have not enjoyed. Wecan testify, however, to the generally ele- 
vating, or, perhaps more properly speaking, exciting character of the 
work ; but to fairly appraise the worth of one so pretentious, so ex- 
tended in form, and so fully and elaborately scored, is hardly to be 
attempted after but a single hearing and with no previous opportu- 
nity of studying it. This latest and most ambitious of Dr. Rietz’s 
compositions certainly did not create the same favourable impres- 
sion that his ‘‘ Lustspiel” overture did on its production here in 
March last. It is not, however, always the best and most ambi- 
tious works which most strongly assert themselves on a first hearing ; 
a second hearing, therefore, seems due to a work which the pro- 
graphist (A. M.) described as ‘‘a grand symbolical picture, in 
which royal pomp and grandeur, and a loyal nation’s rejoicing, are 
musically illustrated, and as a monument of the invention, skill, 
and knowledge of orchestration of its author, who is undoubtedly 
one of the leading orchestral writers of Germany.” Pending this, 
if it be desirable to bring Dr. Rietz more prominently forward, it 
would perhaps be well to accord a hearing of his overture in A, Op. 
7, of which our Leipzig correspondent spoke last month with so 
much enthusiasm, and with which we remember to have been very 
favourably impressed on hearing it at a Rhine festival some years ago. 
Bach's concerto, to be found in Vol. XVII. of the ‘‘ Bach Gesell- 
schaft’s” edition, is one of many similar works composed by him 
for harpsichord and an accompanying quartett of stringed instru- 
ments. It consists of three short movements, of which the first 
and last are in F minor; the middle slow movement, in A flat, 
instead of coming to a full close inits tonic, leads through the domi- 
nant chord of F into the finale—a method of procedure more common 
among writers of the same age than is generally supposed. Though 
the first movement is to some extent scholastically dry, there is a 
melodious charm about the /argo, to which the pézz¢cato accompani- 
ment greatly contributes ; and the finale, presto, the most developed 
of the three, is marked by vivacity and stirring in effect, Played in 
a masterly manner by Herr Pauer, it was welcome as a specimen of 
Bach’s manner of writing for this combination of instruments, 
though by no means. the most interesting of his concertos. At the 
same time we could not but feel that, by reason of its meagre 
accompaniment, it was better suited for introduction at a concert 
of chamber-music than at one professedly orchestral. Herr Pauer 
also played with good effect a clever and tastefully wrjtten set of 





variations of his own on Osmin's song in Mozart's // Seraglio (pub- 
lished by Augener and Co.), and, at a pace more hazardously rapid 
than was corducive to clearness, the finale (moto perpetuo) from 
Weber's sonatainc. The symphony was Mendelssohn’s, in A minor 
(the ‘‘ Scotch ")—incontestably the finest of his purely symphonic 
works, and one which, under so competent a conductor as Mr. Manns, 
always seems to ‘‘go” of its own accord, and as surely never 
fails to “ go down” with the audience. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
an easy one to conduct, for—in the first movement especially—it 
admits of, and indeed demands, a greater modification of tempo 
than the composer has clearly indicated by signs of expression. 
Thus, some twenty bars before the ‘‘repeat"’ of the allegro occurs 
the sign “ sempre diminuendo,” and eight bars further on that of 
“perdendosi;” inthe composer's pianoforte arrangement forfour hands 
this is even more emphatically expressed by the direction, ‘‘ sempre 
dim. e perdendosi.” Now, onthe authority of Koch's ‘‘ Musikas 
lisches Lexicon,” and Marx's ‘‘Universal School of Music,” perden- 
dost implies simply a diminution of tone, and not a slackening of 
speed, and is therefore but an equivalent for diminuendo, Mendels- 
sohn evidently thought otherwise, else why should he have employed 
both terms? Mr. Manns was clearly in accord with Mendelssohn, 
introducing as he did a rad/entando before the double bar, which, 
however, he carried into the ‘‘ repeat,” thus giving the first subject at 
a slower pace on its repetition than on its first occurrence. And again, 
on its third appearance—perhaps with a view to infusing variety 
into a somewhat monotonous theme—it was given in a slightly dit- 
ferent ¢empo, Apart from this peculiarity of reading, which certainly 
seemed open to question, the work was played with immense spirit 
and effect. The vocalists were Mile. Caroline Leontieff and Mr. 
Vernon Rigby. Mlle. Leontieff, as a new-comer in possession of 
a voice of unusual compass, made a favourable impression by her 
rendering of Handel's aria, ‘‘ Lascia ch'io pianga,” which, from its 
appearance in one form or another in Admira, in // Trionfo del 
Tempo, as well as in Rinaldo, must have been as great a favourite 
in Handel's day as it has become hackneyed in this. Mlle. Leon- 
tieff was also heard in an aria by Pergolesi, ‘‘Tu giorni son che 
Nina,” and ina Russian song, ‘‘She is mine,’ by Kotschetoff. Mr. 
Rigby chose for his solos Mozart’s aria, ‘‘ Una aura;amorosa,” from 
Cos: fan tutti, and the recitative and air, ‘‘ The grey dawn steals,” 
from Sig. Schira’s cantata, Zhe Lord of Burleigh, produced at the 
late Birmingham Festival. By those who heard it there, it has been 
pronounced to be the gem of the work ; if such a triviality is to be 
regarded as a fair specimen of Sig. Schira’s music, it is no wonder 
that his cantata is not among the works set down for performance 
at the Crystal Palace during the present season. 


At the second concert the piece de résistance was Beethoven's 
‘‘Eroica” symphony, No. 3, Op. 55. It was played with remark- 
able fire and precision, barring a slip in the trio of the sche.zo, on 
the part of the second horn, almost unavoidable in consequence of the 
rapid pace at which it was taken. ‘To those who are of opinion that 
Beethoven's symphonic movements should be played at a uniform 
pace, except where the contrary is obviously directed by the com- 
poser, Mr. Manns’s treatment, especially of the first movement, must 
have been a welcome treat. For our own part, we missed that modi- 
fication of ¢empo Waich, to our thinking, this movement so impera- 
tively demands, and the absence of which contrasted strangely with 
the same conductor’s treatment of Mendelssohn's symphony at the 
previous concert. Apart from this there was little to complain of 
without appearing hypercritical. Weber’s charmingly tuneful and 
romantic overture to Oberon was rendered with a finish scarcely to 
be surpassed ; both strings and wind seemed to vie with each other 
in playing their best, and both so successfully that one felt it im- 
possible to award the prize to either party. The other overture (for 
the first time here) was that to A Wénter's Tale, composed by 
Mr. J. Francis Barnett for the British Orchestral Society, and pro- 
duced at one of their concerts in February last. If it were the com- 
poser's design to offer an illustration of Shakespeare’s play, it was 
its gay rather than its gloomy side which seems most to have taken 
his fancy. Though generally bright and tuneful, a second hearing 
of the work did not impress us with any strong destre to hear it again. 
Like much of Mr. Barnett's music, it seemed to suffer, not so much 
from lack of ideas, as from an over-readiness to adopt those which 
with ‘‘ fatal facility” seem first to have come to hand. A ‘‘ Medi- 
tation,” for violin and orchestra, by M. Gounod, announced as one 
of its author’s newest works, turned out to be but an abridged 
arrangement of the grand tenor air, ‘‘Un jour plus pur,” in his 
second opera, La Nonne Sanglante, and which has already done 
duty as a pianoforte piece, under the title of ‘‘Le Calme.” Though 
unpretending—at least in length, for it is comprised within fifty- 
one bars—this pleasing little piece, a reverie, or song without words, 
as it now stands, is strongly marked by several of its composer's 
most characteristic traits—viz., a fascinating but cloying melody, 
supported bya richly scored accompaniment, in which an important 
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and effective part is assigned to the harp and Cor Anglaise. The 
melody, intended for a solo violin, was on this occasion rendered 
with striking effect by sixteen first fiddles. Of late years so many 
women have left the beaten tracks, and ventured successfully upon 
paths hitherto trodden by men alone, that it was no surprise to see 
a lady—Mlle. Platteau—bring forward a violoncello, which, it must 
be confessed, she manipulated with no less grace than skill. On 
a future occasion, however, it is to be hoped that she may be heard 
in something more intellectual than the showy piece by M. Servais, 
which she made choice of. The vocalists were Mlle. St. Alba (who, 
if a foreigner, has acquired an excellent pronunciation of the English 
language), Mme. Demeric Lablache, and Mr. George Werrenrath. 


Two important choral works were brought forward at the third 
concert, one of them for the first time. This was Mendelssohn's 
hymn, ‘‘ Lord, bow down Thine ear unto me,” for contralto solo, 
chorus, and orchestra, Op. 96. In Dr. Rietz’s catalogue of Mendels- 
sohn's works, appended to the second volume of his letters, it is set 
down as an extension (Beardeitung) of three sacred songs (Drei 
Geistliche Lieder) for an alto voice, with chorus and organ, previ- 
ously published by Simrock without an opus number, and is assigned 
to the year 1843. Of the original songs Rietz makes no further 
mention, but Mr. Grove supplies the desired information, from a 
manuscript catalogue in his possession, that they were composed in 
December, 1840, and that the additions, consisting of the orchestra- 
tion and the final chorus, were made in January, 1843. The original 
version was written at the instigation of Mr. Broadley, an English 
amateur, who also supplied Spohr and Moscheles with words for a 
like purpose. The work, to which ample justice was done in per- 
formance—Mme. Patey, ably supported by the choir, taking the 
solos—proved one so genial and effective, that it is surprising that 
it should have been so long overlooked. Admirably suited as it is 
for the use of choral societies, it will be no wonder should it become 
as great a favourite as its lovely sister, ‘‘Hear my Prayer.” The 
other great vocal work was Schubert's ‘‘Song of Miriam,” for soprano 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, first produced at the Crystal Palace 
in November, 1868, and now heard here again for the third time. 
Though one of Schubert's latest works, and notwithstanding many 
fine points, it cannot be regarded as among his most individual or 
successful efforts. Perhaps this may be partly due to the orchestra- 
tion having been added by a stranger hand—viz., that of Herr 
Franz Lachner. Demanding as it does an exceptional voice, such 
as that of Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, for an adequate presen- 
tation, there is no danger of its being heard too often. The 
symphony, Mozart's inc, ‘‘ No. 6,” one of the most charming of his 
symphonic works for a small orchestra, was given with no lack of 
spirit and precision. We could, however, have well borne with a 
slightly slower ¢empo for the adagio, and could not but feel with 
regret that the minuet was deprived of all its courtliness by the rapid 
pace at which it was taken. The introduction of solos, both for 
organ and violin, added variety to the programme. That for organ 
consisted of the adagio and fugue from Bach’s ‘‘ Toccata” in c 
major, published in Vol. XV. of the ‘‘ Bach Gesellschaft's” edition, 
which, ably rendered by Dr. Stainer, seemed to give so much satis- 
faction to the audience generally as to justify the belief that a hearing 
of the entire work would have proved even more acceptable. The 
violin solo was'a concertino di bravura, composed and executed by 

Mr. Henry Holmes. _ It was announced, like an antique, with the 
date of its birth—1856 ; but whether this was intended as an excuse 
for its juvenility, or as a rebuff for so long a delay in according it a 
hearing, it is impossible for us to say. Though unpretentious in its 
scope, and, at times, not unnaturally betraying the influence of his 
master, Spohr, it is not without marks of zaiwe¢é and boldness, and 
certainly is not a work which its composer need feel ashamed to own, 
at whatever date it was written. It was played by Mr. Holmes, who 
was warmly received, with extreme neatness, but under the disadvan- 
tage of the presence of a numerous chorus in the background, which 
had the reverse effect of a sounding-board. A song a-piece from 
Mmes. Sherrington and Patey, together with a performance by the 
band of M. Gounod’s sparkling overture to M/ireid/e, completed the 
selection. 

The fourth concert commenced with a fine performance of 
Beethoven's too seldom heard overture in c, Op. 124, ‘‘ Weihe des 
Hauses,” composed in 1822 for the opening of the Josefstadt 
Theatre in Vienna. One would like to know for what special drama 
it was designed to form the prelude, for, though festive in character, 
it is so grand and lofty in style as to appear more fitted for the con- 
secration of a cathedral than for the opening of a theatre. The 
symphony was Schumann’s, in E flat, Op. 97, No. 3, but really the 
fourth in its order of production. It was composed in 1850, and 
in Germany is known as Die Rheinische, from the fact that it. was 
inspired by the impressions which Schumann received on beholding 
Cologne Cathedral for the first time, as well as partly by the fes- 


celebrated the promotion of the Archbishop, von Geissel, to the 
Cardinalate. Its festive character, which cannot be misunderstood, 
is sufficiently apparent in the first two movements, but more es- 
pecially in the fourth, which, originally entitled ‘‘ Im character der 
Begleitung einer feierlichen Ceremonie "—To accompany a Religious 
Ceremony—most vividly depicts the pomp and ee some 
national ceremony, and is just such music as Schumann probably 
would have conceived as suitable to accompany the coronation of a 
king or the creation of a cardinal. After listening intently, and 
with the greatest pleasure, to these two mighty works by Beethoven 
and Schumann, no wonder that we felt that we had no ears left for 
a critical hearing of more than one interesting item which followed : 
to wit, the orchestral introductions to the first and second parts of 
Mr. A. S. Sullivan's oratorio, The Light of the World. produced at 
the late Birmingham Festival, and the overture to Rossini's opera, 
Robert Bruce, a pasticcio concocted by Niedermeier from several 
of Rossini’s earlier operas, and brought out at the Grand Opera of 
Paris in 1846. The vocal music, which comprised nothing new, 
was well rendered by Mme. Alvsleben—who did such good service 
last year that we are glad that she still remains with us—and Mr. 
Werrenrath. 

: 
aw ” 
MUSICAL EVENINGS. Tenn 


THE first of a series of five concerts for the performance of chamber- 
music, given at St. George's Hall, on the evening of the 2and ult., 
inaugurated the eighth series of similar “evenings” given by Mr. 
Henry Holmes, in association with Messrs. Folkes, Burnett, Hann, 
and Pezze. By constantly practising together for so many years 
past, Mr. Holmes’s party has attained a degree of excellence in 
rendering concerted chamber-music seldom reached under other 
conditions. By unremitting perseverance, judicious selection of the 
principal works brought forward, and excellence of performance 
these ‘‘ musical evenings" have gradually become more and more 
attractive, and may now be regarded as a permanent institution. ‘The 
quartetts brought forward at this first concert, and rendered with fine 
effect, were Beethoven's in F, No. 1, Up. 18, and Haydn's in c, 
No. 3, Op. 33. - Mr. Henry Holmes was heard in an adagio and 
bourrée in G, by Handel, which pleased so much that he was com- 
pelled to repeat it, and, with Mr. Frederick Westlake, in Mozart's 
sonata in E minor, in two movements ; as a co! rT, too, he was 
heard to advantage in a graceful and effective song, ‘‘ When vapours 
o’er the meadow die,’ pleasantly sung by Miss Annie Sinclair, the 
accompaniment of which has the peculiarity of being written for 
four hands, and which, though full without being overpowering, was 
played by Messrs. G. Minson and Stephen Kemp. Two more 
songs by Mendelssohn, contributed by Miss Sinclair, and an effective 
performance by Miss Channel and Mr. Frederick Westlake of 
Chopin's seldom-played rondo, Op. 73, for two pianofortes, com- 
pleted the programme. 

An excellent scheme has been. put forth by Mr. Holmes for his 
present series of concerts. Though not embracing quite so many 
works by living composers as on some previous occasions—the only 
contemporaneous works promised being Professor Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett's sonata, The Maid of Orleans, and Brahms's quintett in 
F minor, Op. 34, for pianoforte and strings—a special interest 
attaches to it from the promise of a hearing of several unfamiliar 
works by Schubert—-viz., a string quartett in B flat, Op. 168 ; a posthu- 
mous quartett movement in C minor ; and the duo in A, Op. 16a, for 
pianoforte and violin, 


fHusical Hotes, 


—-?>— 


THE forty-second season of the Sacred Harmonic Society's 
performances will commence on the arst inst., when Haydn's First 
Mass, Mendelssohn's Christus, and Handel's Dettingen Te Deum 
will be given. The prospectus of the society announces a novelty 
in the revival, for the first time for many years, of Crotch’s Palestine. 
This oratorio, which has never before been given by the society, had 
at one timea great reputation, and an opportunity of hearing it will 
doubtless be welcome to all musicians. 

SELDOM, if ever, has a more interesting programme been offered 
to the public than that of the forthcoming series of concerts of the 
Wagner Society. Besides copious selections from the chief o 
of Wagner himself (with the exception, however, of the Nidelung.n 
dramas, the music of which is unsuitable for concert-room per- 
formances), we are promised Berlioz’s Haro/d, the second part of 
the same composer’s Romeo and Fuliet symphony, his overtures to 

‘ing Lear, Benvenuto Cellini, and the Curnaval Romain, Liszt's 
Les Préludes, 2nd Concerto, Goethe Festival March, and Mephisto- 








tivities which, at the time he was engaged on the composition of it, 


Walzer, Biilow’s Des Sdnger's Fluch (ballade for orehestra), and 
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eins Cesar March, a new MS, concerto by Raff (to he pages 
y Biilow), and various better known works by Beethoven, Weber, 
Schubert, Schumann, &c, The first concert takes place on the 
14th inst, 

mo Monday Popular Concerts will be resumed on the zoth 
inst, The only alteration of importance jn the arrangements, as 
compared with those of previous seasons, consists in the giving 
pe Saturday afterngon performances throughout the season, 
instead of, as hitherto, merely toward its close, At the first of these 
fon the z5th inst,), Dr. Hans Von Biilow is announced to play Beet- 

oven’s great F minor sonata, Op, 57, and to take the principal part 
in Schumann's quintett, 


THE opening concert of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, 
under the direction of Mr. Barnby, took place on the goth ult., when 
Handel’s Theodora was performed. An excellent programme is 
announced for the season, including Bach's glorious Christmas 
Oratorio (for the first time, we believe, in this country), his Matthew 
Passion, Mendelssohn's 114th Psalm, and Macfarren's Outward 
Bound. 

Mr. WALTER BACHE gave a pianoforte recital at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on the 27th inst. As the performance took place 
after our going to press, we can only record the fact, and say that the 
programme included Beethoven’s D minor sonata, and_ thirty-two 
variations in C minor, as well as shorter pieces by Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Weber, and Liszt. Mr. Bache’s annual 
concert is announced for the 27th inst., when Liszt's two ‘‘ po’mes 
symphoniques,” Orpheus and asso, will be performed under the 
direction of Biilow. 

Mr. RIDLEY PRENTICE has resumed his ‘‘Monthly Popular 
Concerts"' at Brixton. The first was announced for the 28th ult., 
its chief features being Beethoven’s sonata in F for piano and 
violin, Schubert's great fantasia in C, Op. 159, for the same instrt- 
ments, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ variations sérieuses,” and two pianoforte 
solos from the pen of the concert-giver. Among the works to be 
included in the programmes of the season are, we are happy to 
observe, no less than four by native composers. These are Lady 
Thompson's piano trio in D minor, Mr. Walter Macfarren’s sonata 
in E minor for piano and violoncello, which was noticed in our 
columns a few months since, Mr. Prout’s concertante duet in A for 

iano and harmonium, and, last not least, Sir Sterndale Bennett's 
new sonata “ The Maid of Orleans.” 


THE second concert of the Birmingham Amateur Harmonic 
Association took place on the 14th inst. Among the principal 

ieces performed were Haydn’s First Mass, Mendelssohn's 98th 

salm, Costa's serenata Ze Dream, and the Bridal chorus from 
Lohengrin. ; 

THE Glasgow Musical Festival commences on Tuesday, 4th inst., 
and continues all the week. As the profits of the F estival are ta be 
given to the Western Hospital, and the guarantee fund is nearly, if 
nat fully, subscribed, a brilliant success is anticipated. The larger 

rt of the Birmingham Festival Band, led by Mr. Carrodus, has 
oad engaged, and the list of artistes includes the names of Mmes, 
Trebelli-Bettini and Patey ; Miles. Titiens, Marie Roze, and Miss 
Edith Wynne ; Messrs. Rigby, Lloyd, Santley, Thomas, and Signor 
Arambura. Elijah, Eli, and the Messiah will be given, and two 
works composed for the occasion, viz., Faced, by Henry Smart, and 
the ‘86th Psalm,’’ by Mr. Lambeth, will be the ‘‘novelties.” Mr, 
W. T. Best will be organist, and Sir Michael Costa and Mr, 
Lambeth will divide the duties of conductor. 


THE Glasgow Tonic-sol-fa Choral Society gave a performance of 
Handel's oratorio of Belshazzar in the City Hall on the rsth ult, 
Mlle. Corani, Miss Alice Barnett, Mr. Whitehead, _and Mr. Winn 
sustained the principal parts, and Mr. W. M. Miller conducted, 
As this was the first time of its performance in Scotland, a large 
audience was drawn, and the merits of the work seemed to be fully 
appreciated, the choruses being specially admired. Many recitatives, 
and the part of Gobrias, were omitted, the oratorio being otherwise 
much too lengthy. 


much regret to learn that some of the remarks made in these 
ima fast ent on the retirement of Mr. Grove from the Crystal 
Palace have been misunderstood, as undervaluing the services of 
Mr, Manns, and reducing him to a subordinate position, We hasten 
at once to say that nothing was further from our intention, None 
ean have a higher estimate than ourselves of Mr. Manns’s extreme 
ability, and devotion to his art. We venture to say that no con- 
ductor in England has done so much for the cause of music, especially 
in the production of works by native composers. Our remarks were 
intended merely to refer to the natural tendency in this money- 
getting country to look aglety at what will gay, rather than at what 
is am and to express the hope that Mr. Manns might find Mr, 
Grove's successor as ready to aid him in maintaining the high 





standard to which, under his direction, the Saturday concerts have 
attained, as Mr. Grove himself hag always been. No one who 
knows what Mr. Manns has done for music at the Crystal Palace 
could for a moment suspect him of a wish to allow the performances 
“to degenerate to the mere level of ordinary promenade concerts.” 

FRIEDRICH WIECK, the master of Robert Schumann, and the 
father of Mme. Clara Schumann, died at Loschwitz, near Dresden, 
on the 6th ult., at the advanced age of eighty-eight years. A recent 
number of the Signa/e gives an interesting biography of the 
deceased musician, of which, should our space allow, we propose 
next month to give our readers a translation. 

Louis Drover, the celebrated virtuoso and composer for the 
flute, died on the goth of September at Berne, in the eighty-third 
year of his age, 

THE death is also announced from Vienna of the pianist, Joseph 
Lang, one of the youthful friends of Franz Schubert. 


THE orchestra of the Odéon Theatre in Paris has undergone 
a curious transformation. It now consists merely of eight stringed 
instruments, one flute, and one oboe ; and this singularly thin body 
of pyr einay is intended to produce exclusively the older operas, 
such as those of Lulli, in their original shape, 

Two numbers of the New York Home, Fournal, dated respectively 
the 17th and 24th of September, have been forwarded to us, whieh 


contain two interesting and well-written articles on the flute, by 
Mr. H, C, Wysham. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


G. A.—We should recommend either Clementi'’s ‘‘ Gradus ad 
Parnassum,” or Moscheles’s Studies, Op. 70. 


J. B, D.—Schumann's 3rd Symphony is published in score by 
Simrock, Schubert's ‘‘ Tragic’” Symphony is not published entire 
in score ; but the slow movement has been issued in Peters’s cheap 
series, in which you can also obtain the whole work as a piano duet. 

GAUTIER.—The piece you nameis, we believe, unique ; we cannot 
tell you of any similar, 
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